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Why Johnny Can’t Think 
by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


ry 
| HERE may be fireworks at the White House Conference 
On November 28th, more than 2,000 


on Edueation 
persons from all over the United 
States and its territories will begin their deliberations at Washington on 
what should be done about our schools, President Eisenhower described 
itas “the most thorough, widespread and concerted study that the Ameri 


can people have ever made of their educational problems.” 
peo} | 


schools have no educational problems, that their only problems are finan 
cial ones and that these can be easily solved by Federal Aid to education 
But they suspect that the Eisenhower Administration is loath to grant 
Federal Aid and that it has dreamed up this project of a White House Con 
ference to divert attention away from Federal Aid 

Dr. William Carr, executive secretary of the NEA, 


ryy 
| HERE are rumblings of a gathering storm. Some educators say the public 


is quite dubious 
» discuss educational problems 
“Every difficulty in which our public schools now find themselves has been 
predicted for more than a decade, and its dimensions have been predicted 
accurately.” The idea seems to be that the 


about the necessity of a Conference ti 


curriculum is successfully 
meeting the problems of a changing world. Other critics say the Confer 
ence is worse than useless. They claim that the Committee that will 
submit the Final Report to the President is “stacked” against education by 
the reactionary NAM and the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. At least, we 
can be sure that some present tensions in education will be relieved and 
problems clarified by the airing of grievances al the Conference 

What are the grievances? Many of them are picturesquely outlined in 
a new book that has dropped like a bombshell on the educational world 
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lhe 
bestor, 
nasty 


author, Dr 
cannot be 


Arthus 
smeared as a 
minded who 
to the 
days of “the little red school house.” 
a pupil at the 
College Lincoln School 
and later taught there. He has also 
taught at Yale, Stanford, Minnesota, 
and now is professor of history at 
the University of Illinois. In his 
Restoration of Learning therefore 
he speaks with the authority of ex- 
the 
faults of contemporary education 
Why Johnny Can't Read was a 


obscurantist 
wants to turn the clock back 
He was Columbia 
‘| eachet Ss 


perience when he _ discusses 


adfly to educators smugly content 
with methods of 


While it 


nuisance 
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sading 
reading 


Rudolf 
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Book 


documentation was 


questionable ses 
book, 


ever, 1s 


tor’s how 


more dam 


uving and should cause every edu 


cationist to engage in “an agonizing 


reappraisal” of the public school 
curriculum. He dissents vigorously 
the that the public 
schools need only better buildings 
He insists that 
more deep-seated 


from notion 


and more of them 
the troubles are 
than that 

Bestor maintains that our public 
schools as presently administered 
are “anti-intellectual” and quite in 
adequate to the 
the young stu- 
Specifically he attacks “the 
interlocking directorate of 


vigantic task of 


forming minds of 
dents 
educa- 
a feeble curricu 


tionists” who foist 


lum on schools, who have no regard 


for scholarship, who cramp the 
with their 


good 


teacher's style cumbetr 


some pedagogy 
These administrators and educa- 


tional experts, says Bestor, are 


“anti-intellectual” because they are 


not much interested in teaching 
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Johnny how to think. They are in- 
terested in adjusting him to life- 
situations, in preparing him for citi- 
zenship, in giving him seraps of 
vocational courses so that Johnny 
knows a little of “how-to” do every- 
thing but think. Yet they 
own purposes in such 
when they arm 
Johnny with nothing but formulas 
and techniques, for an adult who 
not know how to think will 
be unable to adapt the “tricks” he 
has learned to new situations 


defeat 
their voca- 


tional courses 


does 


io NEA has said that there is 
need of 165,000 elementary school 
teachers at the present time. The 
shortage is undoubt- 
edly acute. bBestor 
claims that the edu- 


cational 


The 
Bottle- 
barons, by Neck 
their rigorous certi- 

lication requirements in pedagogy, 
are cutting off the supply ol good 
teachers right at the source. Any- 
one who wants to teach must take 
numerous courses in pedagogy ap 
proved by the teachers colleges and 
the departments of education. Natu- 


rally this obsession on the part of 


the authorities discourages even the 
best-informed candidates. More- 
over, Bestor complains that good 
leachers are constantly leaving the 
profession because they want to 
teach without being hamstrung by 
the petty restrictions of superpeda 
VOULICS, 

We Catholics tend to shy off from 
We 


strong, 


criticism of 

don’t want to 
positive case for 
education by 


publie schools 


weaken oul 
parochial school 
perverting it into a 
nagging, negative attitude of find 

ing fault with public schools. Yet 
to take no interest in our public 
schools is to isolate ourselves from 
one of the most important parts of 
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community activity. As Catholics 
we have to have a sense of respon- 
sibility for the common good, the 
good of our local community. We 
should be vitally interested in what 
is being taught in public schools, 
for education is imperative in a de- 
mocracy. We cannot hope to have 
an enlightened government or 
lightened public opinion unless the 
people themselves are enlightened. 


I. seems to me that many of our 
public schools are short-changing 
the parents who pay taxes for their 
These schools 
do not discipline the child’s mind 
nor do develop within him 
those insights and tastes that make 
an educated man. Instead they 
teach him how to get along with 
“integrate” his 
scraps of information, how to oper- 
ate machinery or work at a craft 
These are good. They round out an 
education. But they cannot take the 
place of what is primary; language 


children’s education. 


they 


people, how to 


and logic, science and mathematics 
and history. (Primary, that is, since 
the out- 
lawed.) 


teaching of religion is 

“Progressive” educators dread the 
thought that their students might 
become “intellectuals” and they re- 
vard 
a dirty word 


“academic” as 
They 
feel that 

anyone who can 
think inevitably himself up 
in an ivory tower along with othe 
thinkers and they form an elite, 
aristocratic class out of step with 


Is it a 
Dirty Word? 


seem to 


shuts 


the great democratic masses of com 
mon people. Such a possibility is 
quite remote in America. We 
too practical for that. French intel- 
lectuals spin their webs of theory 
in their ivory towers: they even phi- 
losophize about the “proletariat” 


are 
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without ever having rubbed shoul 
ders with a workingman. But there 
is really very little danger that the 
average public school boy or girl 
will become an “intellectual” simply 
because he knows how to 
brain. 


use his 


-™ reviewers of Bestor’s book 
have dismissed him as a crackpot 
who aims to educate an elite or as 
a fanatic who has blinded his eyes 
to research in various fields of psy- 
chology. But a great many harassed 
parents will agree with him that the 
public "anti-intellee 
tual” in the sense that they give too 


schools are 
much stress to social and vocational 
training and too little to the train 
ing of the mind. So too will a host 
of competent teachers who are 
ready, willing and anxious to teach 
but whom the educational programs 
have reduced to the role of 
fied baby-sitters.” 


“olori 
At the very least 
this book should serve to worry the 
consciences of educational bureau 
and a worried 
often the beginning of 


crats conscience 1s 


reform, 
STIRRING Up TROUBLE IN 


roe UN 


T 
HE fine red hand of the Soviets is 
quite evident in the Algerian trou 


bles. The French delegation has 
walked out of the General Assembly 
in protest the 
vote on the Algerian question and 


against Assembly's 
that is good news to Kremlin ears 
The soft policy is beginning to pay 
dividends in dissension among the 
foes of Communism 

At first glance it might seem thal 
the African and Asiatic nations who 
precipitated the imbroglio in the 
UN had good and sufficient reason 
for acting as they did. One year ago, 
they had tried to bring the matte 
of Algiers up for discussion in the 
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Assembly but gave up the attempt 
after an adverse vote by the Steer- 
ing Committee. This year the same 
group of nations tried it again. See- 
ing that the Algerian situation, like 
the Moroccan problem, had only de- 
teriorated within the year, they said 
it was a threat to world peace and 
should be discussed. 

Again the Steering Committee 
voted it down but for the first time 
in history, the General Assembly by 
a vote of 28 to 27 rejected the rec- 
ommendation of the Steering Com- 
mittee and put the question on the 
agenda. ‘Thereupon M. Pinay and 
the whole French delegation walked 
out of the Assembly Chamber, and 
the next day the French Govern- 
ment called them back to France. 
This unfortunate incident makes 
the solution of the Algerian trou- 
bles doubly difficult. It emboldens 
the Algerians and at the same time 
embitters the French. 


I, is now obvious that the Assem- 
bly committed a blunder of the first 
magnitude. The vote was a flagrant 


violation of the UN charter. Art. 
2, Sect. 7 states that the UN is not 
empowered to intervene in affairs 
that are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of a state. Al- 
geria forms three departments of 
metropolitan France and its status 
is therefore quite different from 
Morocco which was formed by in- 
ternational treaty and therefore the 
Moroccan question could be dis- 
cussed by the Assembly. It seems 
highly probable that the Soviets and 
various African and Asiatic states 
conspired at the Bandung Confer- 
ence in April to introduce the Al- 
gerian question in the Assembly. 
One of the frightening features of 
French-Arab troubles in Algiers is 
that the conflict tends to become a 
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large-scale cleavage between France 
and the whole Moslem world. There 
is a strange unity binding together 
the Moslem nations. To strike one 
of them is to strike at all. The whole 
Moslem world is like a vast network 
of underground communications. 
At a signal, uprisings occur and 
movements arise simultaneously in 
one country after another. There is 
no genuine nationalist movement in 
Algiers and yet there the Arab 
tribesmen have been waging guer- 
rilla warfare against the French at 
the same time as the Arabs in Mo- 
France has had to send 100,- 
000 soldiers to Algiers. In fact, the 
Arab marauders were so savage that 
in September alone, one thousand 
persons were killed in fights be- 
tween Algerians and the French. 


rocco, 


‘Te prestige of the UN is gravely 
menaced by the vote on Algiers and 
the French walk-out. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr. (N. Y. Times Magazine; 
Sept. 18th), said that public opinion 
polls in August showed that 78% of 
Americans were satisfied with the 
UN and that sentiment for pulling 
out of the UN had dropped to a mere 
5%. This percentage will undoubt- 
edly change unless there is a sudden 
improvement in the situation. The 
influence and good name of the UN 
must suffer when a great Western 
power chooses, even temporarily, to 
boycott the Assembly. We hope for 
the sake of the UN as well as for the 
sake of France that the French Cab- 
inet will handle this crisis with firm 
but sweet reasonableness. It 
have to be firm because there are 
powerful financial interests that 
will threaten to wreck the French 
Government unless it follows their 
recommendations. At the same time 
it will have to be reasonable for the 
Arabs have some just 


will 


grievances 
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and unless concessions are made, 
the French stand to lose everything 
in North Africa. 

BASEBALI LIBERTIES 


AND CIVIL 


Tn World Series is an exciting 
time. Millions of Americans once a 
year go through a delirious efferves- 
cence almost too much for flesh to 
bear. As the Yanks or the Dodgers 
win or lose, according to our choice 
of favorites, we soar to the heights 
of felicity or plummet to the depths 
of despair. 

One glorious afternoon in early 
October, when Duke Snider was on 
a rampage and the Dodgers were 
winning, a dark thought entered my 
mind and made my heart bleed. I 
thought: What a vexing experience 
it must be for a professional Liberal 
to attend a baseball game! 

A ball park is an authoritarian 
paradise. The umpire rules over it 
with an iron hand. He is not be- 
holden to any man in uniform. He 
is ultimately responsible to a “ezar,” 
but on the field the players have to 
accept his law. He can 
throw the best player out of the 
game with a mere twist of his finger. 
He can call for the ball and if he 
doesn’t like the looks of it, he ean 
discard it. He is the incarnation of 


word as 


the authoritarian personality, cold, 
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rigid, dogmatic, drunk with power. 

The players are all conformists 
They dare not indulge in free and 
open discussion of the umpire’s fiats 
nor plead the Fifth Amendment in 
their own defense. They must play 
in whatever position the manager 
decrees. If out of the line-up, they 
must sit in solemn silence in the 
dug-out or in the bull-pen (what re- 
pressive overtones in that word) 
When the manager wiggles his fin- 
ger toward the bull-pen, in comes 
the warmer-upper and out goes the 
pitcher. 

As to the crowd, one can almost 
feel “the climate of fear” when a 
heavy hitter comes to bat and “the 
climate of hysteria” when the home 
team is losing. How a Liberal must 
loathe this amorphous mass of con- 
formists who sit obediently in the 
seats assigned to them (except when 
they rise to request the umpire’s 
murder). 

Yes, indeed, it must be an excruci- 
ating experience for a professional 
Liberal to be taken out to a ball- 
game. But it still remains a wonder- 
ful pastime for the normal Ameri- 
can who knows that any game, like 
life itself, must be played according 
to rules and under authority. Unlike 
the fuzzy Liberal, the professional 
ballplayer knows where he is going 
and how to get there. 
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B. LIEVE Robert who has learned 
it from experience.” So runs the old 
proverb, and in a similar vein scores 
of other proverbs extol the value of 
that best of all teachers, Experience 
Especially do Americans _ pride 
themselves on being a practical peo- 
ple who mistrust everything that ex 
perience has not proven worthwhile 
American philosophers have even 
faith in the 
value of experience to the status of 


raised this common 
which 
they have given the name Pragma- 


a philosophical system, to 
lism, and which mistakenly asserts 
that practical experience is the only 
valid test of truth in any matter, 
With such faith in experience as 
should be 
zealous students of history, which 
is the systematized record of men’s 
experience throughout the several 
thousand years they have inhabited 
this planet. In ways Ameri 
cans do demonstrate such zeal. Most 


a teacher, Americans 


some 


of our schools require all students to 
take a course in American history 
before being permitted to graduate 
Hardly 


program for 


a politician proposes a new 
our consideration or 
damns one of the opposition without 
We often dis- 
agree violently about what the past 
teaches, 


an appeal to the past 


but we are as one in ap- 
pealing to its authority 

Private school supporters, for in 
stance, point with pride to the rec 


ord of private schools in this coun 


list of notable 


democ- 


try, their long 
contributions to American 
and insist that experience 
teaches the value of private schools. 
Supporters of an exclusively public 
school system cite the “American 
tradition” of free public education 
and the the 
schools in helping to weld 


racy, 


services of public 

large 
groups of immigrants from several 
different home lands into a unified 
American citizenry, and insist we 
would do better to throw all of our 
energies into the development of the 
public instead of 
maintaining both public and private 
schools. 


school system, 


Similarly with regard to social se- 
curily programs, government medi- 
cal insurance, TVA, universal mili- 
tary training, and others—all sides 
support their points of view by ref- 
erence to the lessons of our experi- 
ence, our history. 


Rew, this American tendency to 
rely on experience is undoubtedly a 
good thing in many ways 


Certainly 
none but the most imprudent would 
plunge blindly into the future with- 
out attempting to guide his conduct 
in some measure by what he has 
learned in and from the past. But 
as practiced by Americans, faith in 
history drawback 

the limitations in our view of what 
history is worth bothering about 
We forget that one learns as much 
from the mistakes as from the suc 
cesses of the past, and so we refuse 
to look beyond the history of out 
own country to the history of the 


has a serious 





world. We regard America as a 
huge success and look with scorn 
upon the failures of the Old World, 
from which we feel we have nothing 
to learn. 


Such an attitude could perhaps be 
justified if it were possible to under- 
stand our own history as an inde- 
pendent thing without any substan- 
tial or vital connections with any 
other history. But is it? Is modern 
American experience comprehen- 


sible, for example, in any useful o1 
practical sense of the word apart 
from some understanding of atomic 
energy and the political and social 
elfects it has had on our lives? Yet 
the discovery and development of 
atomic power would have been im 
possible apart from the work of Al 
bert Einstein, a German Jew edu 
cated in Switzerland, Lise Meitner, 
an Austrian, Niels Bohr, a Swedish 
physicist, and Enrico Fermi, a sci- 
entist from Italy, to mention but a 
few 
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| can the history, past or 


present, of our country have any 
meaning to one who does not know 
the Constitution framed by the 
Founding Fathers and still the char- 
ter of our political destinies? This 
Constitution did not just happen 
It was the product of the accumu- 
lated wisdom and co-operative ef- 
forts of many 
period of time 


men over a long 
And the theory of 
checks and balances in government 
that 
theory 


is one of its cornerstones is a 
our Founding Fathers 
learned from their study of ancient 
Roman history, the history of a long 
dead and gone civilization. It came 
from the analysis of Roman repub- 
lican government written by the an- 
cient Greek historian, Polybius, 
whose works the Founding Fathers 
studied closely 
Thus, to be 
Americans 


really practical, 
look beyond the 
nose of their own past history to the 
history of mankind. That history 
holds we have to 
know. Something over a hundred 
years ago, Karl Marx drew from a 
study of it the basic elements of a 
social and political system that has 
profoundly affected the whole mod- 
ern world, including the United 
States. He and those of later genera- 


must 


many lessons 


tions who share his beliefs have con- 
vinced peoples in every country on 
earth that history demonstrates the 
necessity of the world’s adopting 
Communism before men can hope 
for any lessening of the evils that 
plague those 
that arise from war and poverty 
We will not prove him and his fol- 
lowers wrong by wiping them out 
in an atomic war. Such a war may 
save our skins, but we cannot in this 
way convince the rest of the world 
that Christ, not Marx, is the teacher 
of Truth. And until we do that, 


mankind, especially 


WORLD 


Marxes will arise in a neve! 
ending series. We must find another 
answer besides war. 


other 


I, her long life, the Church has 
confronted many a totalitarian ty- 
rant. Her experience can help us 
find the answer we need. She won 
her first victories, indeed, in a Ro- 
man Empire described by modern 
historians as a “prison house for 
millions.” It was a State in which 
everybody was subject to compul- 
sion in every aspect of his life. Slave 
labor, forced work, forced deliver- 
ies, forced loans or gifts to the State 
were routine, Military expenditures 
for the armed which 
rested the power of the State ate up 
the greater part of the national in- 
come. Men commonly fled into sur- 
rounding countries, to find a freer 
way of life. Catholics practiced their 
faith only at the risk of jail, torture, 
and death. At length, in a gigantic 
bloody effort to eliminate — the 
Church once for all, a Roman Stalin, 
Diocletian, planned and executed 
the most widespread and 
bloodiest persecutions in the history 
of the Church. 


forces on 


one of 


In his decree ordering the perse- 
cution, Diocletian, like his modern 
Communist imitator, appealed to 
history to justify his attempt to 


eliminate Christianity, and for a 





Donald B. King, Ph.D., Professor in Eng- 
lish and Classics at Mt. St. Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio, urges Americans to look beyond the 
nose of their own past history to the history 
of mankind, for that history holds many les- 
sons we have to know. He suggests that the 
twentieth-century Catholie will find a blue- 
print for present and future action in the 
Papal Encyclicals which are based on a pro- 
found and extensive knowledge of the past, 
a sensitive appreciation of 
and an 


contemporary 


realities, inspired knowledge of 


God's laws and plan for men. 
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hundred years afterward this was 
a common practice of the Church's 
enemies. 


To meet this appeal to history, a 
brilliant and one of the 
Church’s greatest saints, St. Au- 
gustine, wrote his book, The City of 
God. In it he not only demonstrated 
the falsity of that interpretation of 
history which argued that the 
Church was responsible for the ills 
of the Roman world, but drew from 
history a set of principles, a sort of 
charter of a Christian state. It was 
an analysis of the past to serve as a 
blueprint for the future. This blue- 
print provided and 
other great Christian statesmen of 
the Middle Ages with a counselor 
and guide in the laying down of the 
foundation of a new Western so- 
ciety after the collapse of Rome. 
The growth of that society into the 
great Western world of today af- 
the 
soundness of St. Augustine’s analy- 
sis of history. 

But 
Two world wars within a half cen- 
tury and the continuous threat of 
still a third have devastated large 
sections of the world both physically 
and socially. In country after coun- 
try, Christian peoples fight for ex- 
the Roman _ world, 
against a political and social system 
based on organized 


scholar, 


Charlemagne 


fords convincing evidence of 


now we face another crisis. 


istence, as in 
terror, whose 
masters appeal to their interpreta- 
tion of history for justification and 
support. 


| OVER, great modern 


scholar of history after another 
Spengler in Germany, Toynbee and 
Dawson in England, Sorokin and 
Northrop in the United States, 
studying the long 
man on earth, 


one 


among others 


experience of has 


come to the same conclusion, a con- 
clusion discussed at length by Bish- 
op Sheen in his book on Commu- 
nism, Communism and the Con- 
science of the West. Without a dis- 
senting voice they agree that there 
is a disease—of which Communism 
is but one symptom—-striking at the 
heart of the whole Western 
world. Even if that particular symp- 
tom did not exist, or if it were elimi- 
nated in the future by our victory 
in the fight against it, the disease 
itself would remain and in the end 
account for the death of the world 
as we know it. 


very 


The unanimity of opinion in this 
matter is all the more striking in 
view of the disagreements among 
these scholars as to personal beliefs, 
methods, and what should do 
about it. There is no agreement on 
the latter points at all, but the fun- 
damental fact of itself 
and its effects is too terribly obvious 
to the scholar for disagreement. It 
is the same sickness that in the end 
brought death to the Roman world. 
St. Augustine came close to sum- 
ming it up in one sentence for the 
people of that day: Government 
without righteousness is but large 
scale banditry. By “righteousness” 
St. Augustine meant, of course, a 
quality or state pleasing to God. 
One has but to recall the statement 
in the Declaration of Independence 
that the purpose of Government is 
to secure for men the rights with 
which their endowed 
them, to realize that the men who 
founded our United States agreed 
with St. Augustine. 


we 


the disease 


Creator has 


Moo RN scholars prefer to use 
somewhat more general terms to get 
at the same thing: spiritual break- 
down, loss of faith, idolatry, ete. 
They are one with the Saint, how- 
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ever, in asserting that the life of a 
society depends upon the spiritual 
health of the society and that when 
large numbers of its people lose 
faith in the spirit and when that loss 
is reflected in the make-up of their 
social institutions, the life of the 
society is seriously threatened. They 
believe the Western world of the 
twentieth century is in that situa- 
tion. 

Nor does our present show of ma- 
terial strength give any weight to a 
contrary argument. A short century 
before her crash the Roman Empire 
ruled a world which could olfer no 
serious threat to her power, then or 
in the future. Had anyone suggested 
to Diocletian in the fourth century 
that not much over a hundred years 
from then the Church would be the 
chief bulwark of civilization and so- 
cial order in a rapidly disintegrating 
Roman state, he would have replied 
in the scornful tones of Stalin ask- 
ing contempluously “How many 
divisions does the Pope have?” 


| statesmen, like modern 
Communists, misread the lesson of 
history, and because they did, Rome 


fell. St. Augustine read the lesson 
rightly and helped build one of the 
great societies of man. In the crisis 
of our own time we have no St. Au- 
gustine, but the lessons he taught 
the medieval Christian are written 
in another book for us. In the words 
of Jacques Maritain, writing in 
Thought (1930): 

“Catholic must 
dently assume in each courtry the 
form which is best suited to milieu 
and Bul its intel- 
lectual charter should everywhere 
be based upon the great Pontifical 
teachings. It would be a splendid 
thing to see formed a 


action evi- 


circumstances. 


league of 
Catholics who in each country and 


WORLD 


throughout the world would be ani- 
mated by a common desire to study, 
interpret and apply all the doctrines 
contained in the Papal decrees—not 
an isolated principle here or there, 
selected according to personal pref- 
but the Pontifical 
ments in their entirety.” 


erence docu- 


No twentieth century Catholic can 
plead ignorance of the situation or 
lack of direction on the road to fol- 
low. He will find the gravity of the 
situation and the necessity for ac- 
tion made clear in Pius X’s encycli- 
cal on the “Restoration of All Things 
in Christ,” and in Pius XI’s on 
“Catholic Action.” Then in a series 
of brilliant, but down-to-earth an- 
alyses of our problems based on a 
profound and extensive knowledge 
of the past, a sensitive appreciation 
of contemporary realities, and an 
inspired knowledge of God’s laws 
and plan for men, he will find a 
blueprint for present and future ac- 
tion, 

It is the soundest and most com- 
plete program of this type in exist- 
ence today, and by far the most 
worthwhile example of bringing the 
perspective of history to bear on 
present experience. It is the only 
adequate answer to Marx on his own 
grounds, on the one hand setting 
against him the record of the past 
to which he himself appealed so 
strongly in favor of his ideas and, on 
the other, outlining a concrete pro- 
gram for alleviating the world’s dif- 
ficulties and distress quite different 
from Communism, yet every bit as 
practical and suited to the times. 

Leo XIII in “Socialism, Commu- 
nism, Nihilism,” and Pius XI in 
“Atheistic Communism,” both ex- 
pose in plain and simple language 
the shortcomings and fallacies of 
the ideas in which the practice of 
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Communism is rooted. The “Origin 
of Civil Power,” “Christian Consti- 
tution of States,” “Human Liberty,” 
“Chief Duties of Christian Citizens,” 
and “Christian Democracy,” of Pope 
Leo XIII outline clearly and defini- 
tively the principles that must un- 
derlie our political institutions if we 
are to maintain our way of life in 
full vigor. 


ie economic ills of our society, 
which the Communists insist his- 
tory shows to be inevitable except in 
a Communist system, are discussed 
at length in two. great encyclicals, 
“The Condition of Labor,” by Leo 
XII, “Social Reconstruction,” 
by Pius XI. These encyclicals in 
which the Popes call for an eco- 
nomic system based on justice and 


and 


Christian love, take up labor-man- 
unions, the re- 
sponsibilities of government to la- 
bor and unemployment, 
poverty, and other related matters. 
The opposition of so many Catho- 
lic leaders to the right-to-work 
laws so hotly debated in the past 
few months rests on principles ex- 
plained in these encyclicals. Other 
aspects of the world’s economic ills 
receive treatment in Pius XI’s 
“Sacred Heart and World Distress” 
and “Economic 
ployment and 
ments.” 
Benedict XV takes up the ques- 
tion of 
and Christian 
Pius XI 
“Christian 
with 


agement relations, 


capital, 


Unem- 
Arma- 


his Crisis, 


Increase of 


peace and war in “Peace 
Reconciliation.’”’ 
education in 
Youth,” 
Mar- 
with the movies in “Motion 
Pictures,” and with religious unity 
in “Promotion of True Religious 
Unity.” Music, art, theology, medi- 
cine, and modern science have af- 
forded the subject matter of other 


deals with 
Education of 
marriage in “Christian 


riage,” 
ape, 


papal pronouncements, No major 
political, economic, or social area of 
life has been omitted. 


Wen Ss, the popes have provided the 
leadership, but that league of Cath- 
olics called for by Maritain and de- 
manded by the needs of our times 
to study, interpret, and apply the 
papal doctrines, has not yet ap- 
peared Here and there’ small 
groups and individual Catholics 
have done something, but the con- 
certed effort is lacking and sorely 
needed. Social problems require 
widespread co-operative action for 
their The 

tempt suffice 


solution. isolated § at- 
will not Even our 
Catholic schools have failed in this 
respect. Knowledge of the encycli- 
cals and application of their prin- 
ciples in social life is not a con- 
spicuous 
graduates. 
Formal 
clubs, of 


characteristic of their 


and 
which 


informal study 
there great 
numbers doing good work in our 
throughout the country 
have done something with certain 
of the encyclicals, but they incline 
on the whole to stress apologetics 


are 


parishes 


when touching upon social prob- 
lems. They tend to view such prob- 
lems in terms of particular prac- 
tices forbidden by moral law—birth 
control, ete. 
Yet a most effective apologetic lies 


sterilization, divorce, 


in the betterment of society through 
positive practice of Christian truths. 


T 
© American Catholies especially, 
the encyclicals should be a 


lenge 


chal- 
As Americans they must ap- 
the foree of the papal 
appeal to experience; and as Cath- 
olics they cannot ignore the Holy 
Ghost, the spirit of truth sent by 
Christ to His Church to inspire her 
teachings until the end of time. 


preciate 





The Death of Soren Kierkegaard 


by M 


I, his new life of Séren Kierke- 
gaard, Johannes Hohlenberg, a fel- 
low-townsman of the 
cussed man in present-day Protes- 
tantism (if not 


most dis- 
philosophy), pic- 
tures Copenhagen as it must have 
been when Kierkegaard lived there 
a century ago. His subject, like a 
latter-day Socrates, 
every day round its streets, known 
by all, chatting with everybody he 
met, from fish wives to university 
luminaries,” 


“wandered 


From Kierkegaard’s own descrip- 
tion Copenhagen seems to have 
been an idyllic place: “Freshened 
by the sea on which it lies, unable 
even in winter to forget the beech- 
woods, I think it is the most felici- 
tous place to live in I could wish 
for.” Yet, as all Kierkegaard schol- 
ars know, his life was anything but 
idyllic. Dr. 


his most sympathetic and perspi- 


cacious biographers, presents it as 
a heroic tragedy, from his unhappy 
childhood, youth 
wrecked through his 
feverish writing and publishing ac- 
tivities down to his death and burial. 
The last years of his life were one 
long continuous public argument, 
Even at his burial, wrangling oc- 
curred. His last words had been a 
greeting to “all mankind.” “I have 


déspairing 


love affair, 


Walter Lowrie, one of 


WHITCOMB HESS 


cared for them much,” he said, add- 
ing: “Tell them that my life 
one of great suffering, 


has 
un- 
under- 


known to others and not 
stood. It like pride and 
vanity but it wasn’t. I am not the 
least bit better than others, and I 


have and 


looked 


said so, never said any- 
thing else. 

When, on the evening of Sunday, 
November 11, 1855, physical 


life ended at last, even his enemies 


his 


felt that a great spirit had passed; 
and the funeral service read just 
one week later by Kierkegaard’s 
brother, a Bishop in the Danish 
State church —-the church the Dane 
had been attacking vehemently up 
to the day of his last illness 
attended by a great throng. Con- 
ducted, at Bishop Peter Kierke- 
gaard’s desire, in the Church of Our 
Lady (the Frue Kirke, the most im- 


was 





Although it is a hundred ago this 
month since the death of Séren Kierkegaard, 
the unhappy Danish philosopher remains the 
enigma after death that he had been in life. 
M, Whitcomb Hess insists that Kierkegaard 
saw clearly the ghastly mockery of the sub- 
stitutes for God which modern philosophy 


years 


has to offer and tried desperately to make 


clear to others what he saw, but the final 
tragedy of his struggle was his failure to find 
what he was obviously seeking: the one true 


Church. 
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portant church in Copenhagen, and 
the Bishop’s cathedral) it 
writes Hohlenberg, a remarkable 
The rough-looking persons 
who gathered round the coffin ob- 
the and 
a menacing air; then a group of 
students forced their way forward, 
the others and 
mounted guard. As pastors both 
the man’s brother and Dean 
Tryde (who was to officiate at the 
interment) 

In Peter Kierkegaard’s speech he 
told of himself and his brother as 
having been the only survivors of a 
large family; of their father as hav- 
ing meant so much to his youngest 
Soren. Humbly and tactfully 
he acknowledged Soren’s contribu- 
tions to literature’ by 
which, he said, so many had been 


was, 
service 


structed passage assumed 


pushed aside, 


dead 


were in charge. 


son, 
religious 


brought to a deeper conception of 
Christianity; and he accused him- 
self along with others for not having 
understood brother better in 
the anguished life 
The huge throng of mourners fol- 
lowed the body to the cemetery 
After Dean Tryde’s 
ceremony, there 


this 


course of his 


committal 
few 
ments of silence. Then a tall young 
man, holding in one hand a Bible 
the other a copy of the 
paper, the Instant (the pamphlet 
of S 


the grave’s side 


were a mo- 


and in 
K.’s bitter protests), came to 
“In God’s name,” 
he cried, “One moment, gentlemen, 
vain did 
Dean Tryde try to silence him. “I 
am Hendrik Lund, nephew of the 
deceased. ... 1 am united 
by the ties of blood... . I have been 
for some years united 


if you will allow me.” In 


to him 


to him by a 
faithful friendship, which from his 
stood the test. . . | 
to him by a unity of 
and 
bond of 


has 
united 
point 
firmest 


side am 
view- 
the 


opinions, perhaps 
sa f 


In the long diatribe against offi- 
cial Christianity which followed, 
Lund declared that his beloved 
uncle could have had such a service 
only (literally) over his dead body 
Passages from the Bible were read; 
Kierkegaard’s article with the fate- 
ful words about the sin of partici- 
pation in church affairs were cited 
in the Jnstant. As anticlimax to the 
Lund demonstration, Dean Tryde 
mildly told the terribly perturbed 
young man that the law of Den- 
mark forbade any non-ordained 
person to speak at the cemetery, 
and the incident was over 
B.. Kierkegaard’s influence had 
only begun to exert itself. Indeed 
enthusiastic in the 
“God-intoxicated” 
must for 

influence that 
paraphrase 


anyone as 
original sense of 

as Kierkegaard exert 
better or worse an 
and 


Crashaw in his poem to St. Teresa, 


goes on on. To 


Kierkegaard lives on in his “con- 
quering leaves” even if he does not 
and “walk through = all 
hearts triumphant flame.’ 
There is another however, 
who expresses his situation better, 
and the poet is Mangan in the clos- 
ing lines of his autobiographical, 
“The Nameless One” 


cannot 
one 


poet, 


“Him grant a grave to, ye pitying 
noble, 
Deep in your bosoms. 
him dwell. 
He, too, had tears for all souls in 
trouble, 
Here and in Hell,” 


There let 


He had tears and a terrible racking 
concern for those souls in trouble, 
including as they did just about 
Like his idol 
Socrates, Kierkegaard realized that 
man’s primary duty is the tending 


everyone he knew. 





04 THE 


of his soul; but, unfortunately for 
him and for his followers, his high- 
est insights 


though masking as 


Christian were as pagan as So- 


crates’ own 

I, comparing Kierkegaard’s life 
work that of 
nam’s, we see a 


with Frédéric Oza 
fundamental dif 
ference not only in their tempera 
ments and relation to their times 

which as it happens were chrono 
logicaly identical, both being born 
in 1813 and dying in the 1850's—-but 
also in estimates of orthodox 
(In the 
nam, of course, it was the Catholic 
Church.) S. K., 


der the diabolical delusion 


their 
Christianity case of Oza 
remained un 
the ad- 
that he 
could wage a war for the Christian 
life single-handed, 
others to wage like wars. 
with no 


who 
jective is the mot juste 


appealed to 

But 
Christianly 
speaking, than Kierkegaard’s—Oza- 
nam the individual’s rol 
saw it also in and with the Church 


and 
less fervor, 
seeing 
For example, in an essay written 
at the 
founder of 


age of eighteen, the future 
the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, appealed to the young 
men of for the 
cause of truth and justice against 


France to work 
the moral and philosophical evils 
of the time, as follows 

“You have experienced the emp 
tiness of physical satisfaction and 
truth and 
seeking them in the schools of phi 
losophy or running for them to the 
modern apostles who have nothing 
the void in 
Behold, now, the reli 


hungered after justice, 


to say which can fill 
your hearts 
gion of our fathers offers herself to 
you freely. Do 
like 


ous and young 


not turn away, for 

yourselves is 
She does not 

old like the world but, always new, 


puts herself in the forefront of 


she, too, vener- 


grow 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


human 
pel fection.” 


progress to conduct it to 


A ND, over and above that energiz 
ing youth and charity, as Ozanam 
was later to declare to the students 
at the Sorbonne who crowded his 
classrooms, the Church holds in het 
holy hands the bonds by 
which the ages are knitted together 
Who 
mankind the good of antiquity, in- 
cluding the thought of Socrates on 
which S. K. was to depend almost 
slavishly? Who the 
Holy Bible he pro- 
foundly? In sale- 
the rejecting the 
bad, the Church had gone on creat- 
ing new belles-lettres for each age. 
thought 
is itself a product of Cartesian sub- 
jectivism; if S. K. had had 
sion of Ozanam he might 
looked upon another publication as 
part of the Church's putting her- 
self in the forefront of human prog- 
ress and as the working of the Holy 
Ghost. That publication appeared in 
the very year of Descartes’ Dis- 
course on Method (1637). Called 
Cursus Philosophicus, it succeeded 
in the precise field where Descartes 
failed. Its author was John of St 
Thomas 


secret 
deliberately 


preserved for 


him 
revered SO 


saved for 


iddition to her 


guarding good, 


Kierkegaard’s philosophic 


the vi- 


have 


D. SCARTES, dismissing all previous 
thinkers’ 


contribu- 


evolve a 


philosophical 
thought to new 
method of establishing and justi 
fying validity by 
the inward witness of the 
knower. John of St. Thomas, on the 
contrary, showed in his own work 
that what is subjectively in the 
knower is simply a means for mak- 
ing the subjective thing  pres- 
ent objectively and thus united to 
the knower. 


tions, 


philosophical 
mere 


John relied on former 
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tradition, not because it was tradi- 
tional but because it was true; and 
where failed 
his train 
the truth of 
Thomas remains a 


Descartes tragically, 
even greater 
John of St 
valuable contri- 
bution to further development in 
the true philosophy 


leaving in 
failures, 


The point is 
that the Church has always taken 
its stand on the truths men ought 
“with 
lone 


such 


to believe and weighs them 
The 
has no 


the weights of eternity 
after truth 
truth-tests. 


seeker 


By no accident is S. K. so often 
“the Melancholy 
himself fancied a re- 
markable resemblance his 
life and Hamlet’s. An entry in his 
Journal as early as 1837 refers to 


referred to as 
Dane”; he 


between 


the Shakespearean tragedy as com- 
parable to his own. About ten years 
later he wrote again in reference 
to Hamlet’s dying grief (that no 
one should learn the truth about his 
life-secret) that he was in the same 
case: 


“Q good Horatio, what a wounded 
name, 

Things standing thus 
shall live behind me!” 


unknown, 


The entry in Kierkegaard’s Journal 
continues: “He who has been will- 
ing to endure such a martyrdom in 
order to the Ideal of Truth 
must never be inconsistent. He 
must never privately give people 
information. . .. As he 
nounced 


serve 


any re- 
the world’s honor in this 
must he do in death, and 
death continue to be an 


enigma as he has been in life.” 


life, so 
alter 


a the Danish protester 


against organized Christianity 
spoke prophetically. He has con- 


tinued to be an enigma after death 


as he had been in life. Among his 
legions of interpreters, who is to be 
found in agreement about his mes- 
sage? There is, his Ex- 
istentialism as such to be reckoned 

the Existentialism in mod- 
ern philosophy which di- 
rectly from the words of his pseu- 
donym, Johannes Climacus, in the 
famous Postscript, whose 
was, in and out of 
in effect: “Philosophy must go 
recent radio 
that S. K. was indeed aptly named 
since “Kierkegaard” is the Danish 
for “churchyard,” and in 
the cemetery of ancient philosophi- 


however, 


with 


derives 


slogan 
season season, 
Y & 


commentator stated 


him is 
cal tenets. (William James, Dewey, 
and the host of contemporary phi- 
losophers like Jaspers and Heideg- 
ger and others who have elaborated 
this modern’ Existentialism — of 
which S. K. was forerunner, attest 
to the cemetery quality of it.) 
sut “Philosophy must go!” is it- 
self a philosophy; and who from 
Aristotle onward has not 
that the who flies this 
pline must do so on stolen wings? 
what con- 
stantly does. Whatever the excuses 


known 
one disci- 


This is Kierkegaard 


Kierkegaard makes so volumin- 
for Existentialism, he 
underneath, striving deter- 
minedly to be logical. I have writ- 
ten elsewhere that the final tragedy 
of his struggle was his failure to find 
what he was obviously seeking, the 
Church. Thus he left 


self a wounded name 


ously his 


was, 


behind him- 
wounded by 
his own illogicality in truth-matters 


Au his powerful glimpses into the 
folly of majority 
questions; 


for moral 
the anomaly of scientism 
(which he with the 
reasons he used to 
Hegel’s “System’”’); and 
the absurdity of basing a psychology 


rule 


condemned 
brilliant 
condemn 


same 
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on the the “uncon- 


in- 
sight in the blasphemy of setting 
above faith—all 
like jewels shining in quicksand. 
The outstanding errors of 


mechanics of 


scious,” as well as his over-all 


reason these are 


his age 
against which he inveighed are er- 
into 


rors which 


sunk 


own age has 
“What 


the race is tending to do,” he 
with 


our 
deeper and deeper 
saw 
ob- 
viously to put science in the place 
of religion.” The very art of print- 
had come to 
satirical discovery” 


increasing horror, “is 


‘ 


ing him “a 


seem to 
since it propa- 
which might 
otherwise have died with the falsifi- 
ers. 


gated falsehoods 
hat the man who exposed the 
sophisms of have 
been caught in a fundamental one 

that of writing off philosophy in- 
stead of relating it truly to faith 
is the real reason for his enigmatic 
quality 


his age should 


“Q good Horatio, what a wounded 
name, 

Things standing 
shall live 


thus 
behind me! 


unknown, 


ry 
i situation has its own irony 


Kierkegaard saw clearly enough the 
ghastly mockery of the substitutes 
for God which modern philosophy 
had to offer; and he tried with his 
whole strength to make 
what he But 
sights have been consistently 
torted and dimmed and damned 
One instance many occur- 
red in the review of Either/Or for 
the Journal of Philosophy (Vol 
XLI, pp. 711-721). The reviewer 
reveals a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the dilemma involved, con- 
fusing S. K.’s_ philosophical pur- 
pose with that of Judge William, 
a character in the book, meant by 
Kierkegaard as an awful example 


clear to 
in- 
dis- 


others saw. his 


among 


of compromise in matters which he 
knew were not compromisable. 
My own interpretation, “The 
Dilemma in Kierkegaard’s Either/ 
Or,’ in the same Journal (Vol. 
XLII, pp. 216-219) ends: “Particu- 
larly by the dilemma in Lither/Or 
acceptance of Hegel or 
the audience 
prepared for the logical justice of 
the Copenhagen 


rejection 
of all philosophy) is 


philosopher's re- 
pudiation of Hegel which is the 
first the individual's 
make—a 
is absolute. 


step toward 
choice as 
When 


stands at 


choice he must 
necessary as il 
the individual 
last on the firm ground of decision 
he is not in the Hegelian smog of 
‘both-and’ but in the light of the 
true philosophy; and he holds what 
S. K. called ‘the key of 
This is the ‘either/or’ 
more concerned 


knower 


heaven,’ 
which is no 
with a be- 
and than 
with their synthesis, but is the old 
alternative: God or mammon, Chris- 
tianity or 
the ‘dilemma’ 

The FEither/Or, 


largest 


choice 


tween esthetics ethics 


secularism. Otherwise 


< 
makes no sense 


his earliest and 


anonymous work, was 
meant as an opening wedge in a 
carefully 


campaign. 


= the philosophers misread 


Kierkegaard constantly, what can 
the man-in-the-street, to whom he 
directed his appeals, make of him? 


most planned Christian 


Nonetheless his name continues to 
be invoked, right and left. In that 
name impassable gulfs between God 
and man have been set by 
Protestant theologians 

for such impassability 


certain 
Grounds 
are, further, 
to be found in various passages in 
his But though the 
grossest inconsistencies do not seem 
to bother did 
bother in spite 


works. even 


admirers, they 


Yet 


his 
Kierkegaard 
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of all his brilliance and honest logic 

which remains honest as far as it 
his fate to 
truly says, 

Those how- 
ever opened to atheism, not S. K.’s 
Christianity. Already the 
of Marx was lengthening that of 
Hevel; and S either/or’ came 
to refer just to the issue between 
individuality and collectivity. For 
the only opposition to the Marxian 
menace seen by Hohlenberg is that 
of the isolated 
this, he 


goes—-it was 
Hohlenberg 
open 


beat, as 
“against 
doors.” doors, 


shadow 


“ 


K.’s 


and, in 
one with 


individual; 
feels he is at 
Kierkegaard. 

But is Hohlenberg not one more 
misinterpreter of the elusive Kierke- 
gaard? § 
behind 


K., who has left a name 
him more grievously 
wounded than Hamlet’s has done so 
because his fight-—without his even 
suspecting it-—-was not on the side 
of but against the rebels of the 
Church Christ had truly founded. 
His self-appointed task had been 
the exposure of the falseness in the 
philosophical doctrines stemming 
Protestant- 
ism had seized on as underwriting 
its private-interpretation 
Even though 


from Descartes (which 
thesis). 
destructive criti- 
without hs knowl- 
the true philosophy 
for substantiating them, he could 
not, for all destruc- 


tion, go on to the glorious adven- 


his 
cisms again 
edge——-imply 


his genius at 
ture of philosophic construction 
Like the man in our Lord’s par- 
able from whom the unclean spirit 
had gone, who swept and garnished 
the empty place, and left it to the 
original tenant that 
other spirits more wicked 
than himself, so had S. K. emptied 
his rationalism’s house of philoso- 
phy; and it returned with Sartrian 
atheism and other equally evil phi- 
losophies to leave the last state of 


brought back 


seven 


things worse than the first. But the 
idée fixe of the unhappy 
philosopher was that he 
“knight of faith’ who all alone 
might declare against that diseased 
subjectivism which had come natu- 
rally and inevitably in the wake of 
Luther, beginning with Cartesian- 
ism and flowering in the monstrous 
egoism of Hegel. 

Karl Barth, the Swiss Protestant 
theologian, on the Kierke- 
gaard influence early para- 
mount, must have recognized some- 
thing of this anti-Protestant qual- 
ity in S. K. when he later cast him 
off as “Catholic.” The reason, ob- 
viously, that the knight of faith 
could not carry his crusade to the 
end was that he had no positive phi- 
losophy to establish in place of that 
of the rebels of the true Church. 


Danish 
was a 


whom 


was 


0. Kierkegaard’s tomb in the fam- 
ily lot in Denmark is inscribed the 
verse he had chosen as epitaph from 
a Danish hymn: 


“Buta little while, and I have won, 
My conflict here on earth forever 
done Y 
In Paradise at peace, world with- 
out end, 
With Jesus I'll not cease to speak, 
as friend.” 


His conflict on earth forever done, 
his philosophy remains, in Hohlen- 
berg’s words, “more in the air than 
ever before.” Whether his 
Copenhagen biographer 
S. K.’s Existentialism 
many Protestant theologians con- 
tinue to rest their “systems’’) 


current 
refers to 
(on which so 


or to 
the many and diverse interpreta- 
tions put on his real meaning, he is 
right about countryman’s fa- 
mous philosopher being more in the 
air than ever before. His worth, phi- 


his 
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losophically 
iconoclastic. 


speaking, is 
Though the 
readers of the dialectic 


strictly 
Catholic 
Dane, who 
wrote so voluminously in so many 
forms in riddles, rhapsodies, 
pseudonyms for presenting stages 
of truth on various 
straightforward 


levels, or in 


essays under his 
own name, feels a sympathetic glow 

the goal of the cru- 
sader, he also cannot refrain from 
a profound pity for him in his fail- 
ure to attain it. For he failed sig 
fulfill his His 
whole intention had been, as he said 
forthrightly in his Journel, to make 
evident “the metaphysical signifi- 
cance at the bottom of it’’—the “it” 


as he senses 


nally to mission 


WORLD 


referring to the duty of the indi- 
vidual to choose the Christian and 
not the secular way of life. 

His followers, dazzled by the 
brightness of his many isolated in- 
will continue to interpret 
him in the confusion of the dark- 
surrounding “wounded 

and by the “standing thus 
unknown” in his writings not of 
things but of what Chesterton de- 
The Thing. 
The death inherent in Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy is definitely traceable to 
his failure to make the Church the 
middle term of his syllogism which 
centers all human love in God and 


sights, 


ness his 


” 
name 


scribes succinctly as 


His love for us. 


I/ Duomo 


by RICHARD 


A. GEORGE 


OPLINTERS of sunlight pinnacled in stone 
Feathering the air with spears of pointed white, 
This soaring sweep of wonder skyward flown 

To thrilla thousand stars in falling flight. 
Then on the carved lace-work of the spires 
Each star-stud set to burn a candle there, 

Till this bright house aflame with living fires 
Burns up to God the glory of its prayer. 


Stand with red mouth agape sky-tilted face, 
Click in gray brain the thing the camera sees, 
Consider not the marvel and the grace 

Of hearts and hands that gave this shrine to the: 
The magnitude of this is past our sight 

Who cannot feel the throb of living might. 





COMMUNISM’S 
New Offensive 
by Gregory Gurdjian 


m 

S INCE the Bolsheviks first seized power in Russia, they have worked inten- 
sively to corrupt their Russian political enemies located abroad. The Com- 
munists take all measures, regardless of cost, to render harmless the 
Russian émigrés whose very presence in the West tells the story of tyranny 


based on “scientific” Marxist doctrine. This article, due to space limita- 


tions, does not permit of a detailed explanation of all methods used by the 
Communists, beginning with the kidnaping of émigré representatives, 
bribery, and including the use of slander to foster dissension, and other 
devices to corrupt the émigrés and subject them to Soviet agents. In the 
cold war between East and West, émigrés have played a prominent role 
and have dealt Communism forceful blows in statements released to the 
Press, in leaflets and in speeches at all sorts of meetings 
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The radio broadcasts to the ros- 
siysky trans- 
mitted in all languages of the peo- 
ples of Russia through the Voice of 
America, Radio Liberation, etc., are 
specially disturbing to the Commu- 
nists. Though they could stand im- 
provement in content, these broad- 
casts have been quite useful rhey 
provide a ray of hope for these 
people in bondage: they tell them 
that there the West 
carrying on the struggle with Com- 
munism and that the West does not 
the 


(Russian) peoples 


are forces in 


forget enslaved peoples of 


Russia 


‘Tu suffering Russian peoples live 
on this hope that comes from the 
broadeasts, the hope that the West- 
ern democracies will help them to 
liberate from 
sion. The Soviets are doing every- 
thing nullify 
“jamming” 


themselves oppres- 

these 
and by 
forbidding people to listen to for- 
They are also try- 
ing to emasculate these broadcasts 


possible to 
broadeasts by 
eign broacasts 
through their numerous “friends” 
in the West 

Evidently have 
proved.inadequate, for the Soviets 
have decided to intensify their at- 
tempts to decoy 


these measures 


refugees back to 
the Soviet Union. They promise the 
émigrés that if they return, all will 
be forgiven. They promise all the 
joys of earth to those who will re- 
turn to their “happy 
But nothing can persuade those of 
experienced Soviet 
the honeyed 
speeches of Communist orators, in- 
and hardened that 
they Their promises are a lie 
from beginning to end 


homeland.” 
us who have 
bondage to believe 
velerate liars 


are, 


A step up the new offensive, the 
Soviets have established a Commit- 
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tee for Return to the Homeland 
The Committee, set up in East Ber 
lin, is composed mainly of “return- 
ers,” that is, of 
cret agents (seksoly) who have 
returned from the West at the de 
mand of their masters. There 
Krutiy, Vasylaki, Maglakelidze 
earlier Dr the 
British diplomats, burgess 

Maclean; the 
and many others. 


Communism’s se 


are 
and 
two 
and 
Pontecorvo 


others; John; 


scientist 


They will deliver radio addresses 
vituperating the West, America in 
particular, and eulogizing the Com- 
munist heaven, Nothing should sur- 
prise us. Communism wants to in- 
fluence Western opinion and to give 
propaganda material to ils agents 
fellow-travelers 
for peace” 


and and “fighters 
“Dear compatriots, a 
land is like an 
mother while the native homeland is 
the She and 
forgives each of her children. Re- 
turn to the motherland, the mother- 
land is waiting for you,” etc., ete. 

We who have had experience of 
Soviet promises know who is speak 
ing and why. None of these honeyed 
can delude us But for 
others, I would like to describe the 
fate of those who (at the begin- 
ning of the 30's) did the 
sweet promises of Soviet agents and 
returned to the 
land 


foreign evil step- 


mother. understands 


words 


trust 


Russian mother- 





Gregory Gurdijian, a Catholic of the Ar- 
menian rite, spent five years in a Soviet con- 
centration camp as an “economic counter- 


relates Mr. Gurdjian’s personal experiences 


, ‘ : 
revolutionary. accompanying article 
with the fate of former repatriates and may 


well serve as a warning to Russian émigrés 
to disregard the insistent Soviet appeals to 
return to their homeland. Mr. Gurdjian is 
United 
States engaged in literary and journalistic 


work. 


residing permanently now in the 
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_* Union for Return to the 
Motherland was organized early in 
the Sulgaria and Turkey 
Through many 
believed the Soviet promises were 
persuaded to return to the mother- 
land. General Slashcheyv went back, 
from Constantinople, and with him 
friends, Colonel 
M., but they were exterminated by 
the GPU-NKVD on one pretext or 
another. 

I would like to tell about a group 
of young 


JUS in 


this agency, who 


one of my school 


Kalmucks, seventeen 
young boys and girls who were sent 
with me to a concentration camp 
in Pererva in August, 1933. Their 
only guilt was that during the 
White Army’s retreat, they had left 
the area they had long inhabited, 
the Salskiye steppes, and had gone 
to Yugoslavia where they continued 
their On completing 
their education, they had swallowed 
the Soviet promising 
amnesty for the Whites and they 
had returned to their forme: 
try. They 


education. 
propaganda 
coun- 


back 
home, given work in their own line 


were welcomed 
as velerinarians and zoologists, and 
it appeared that their stay abroad 
had been forgiven 

During collectivization, however, 
they were arrested as 
The GPU 
tenced each of them from eight to 


“enemies of 
the people _ troika sen- 
ten years in a concentration camp. 
The charge: increased murrain and 
loss of livestock because of the feed 
shortage. 

Now the feed shortage could not 
fault because the 
fodder is the re- 
sponsibility of the supply oldel and 
not of the 

The Kalmuck veterinarians were 
made the scapegoats for the fact 
that the Soviet-planned economy 
could not procure enough food for 


have been their 


procurement of 


veterinarian. 
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the stock. Of course, it was all a 
pretext: the real for 
tencing them was that these young 
Kalmucks had at one time breathed 
the free air of the West. 


reason sen- 


FF r me mention other incidents. 
One happened in 1922 in Novoros- 
Having brought the civil 
war to a victorious end, the Soviet 
regime sel about establishing the 
new Bolshevik system in our home- 
land. One day I chanced to have an 
errand to attend to at the Kabotazh 
wharf, and while I there, a 
small steamer tied up at the wharf. 


siysk. 


was 


It was carrying a large number of 
passengers in khaki military uni- 
form without any insignia designat- 
ing rank, 

As soon as the steamer tied up, 
a sentry from the Cheka troops sta- 
tioned himself at the ladder that 
was let down. No one came off the 
ship, no one went aboard, Asking a 
dock worker what sort of ship it 
was, | was told with a shrug of the 
shoulders: “The Whites have come 
The steamer had come 


” 


home. 
from Bulgaria and so I waited to 
see what would happen. 

Soon a large wagonette drove up 
to the ship: two men got out, one 
wearing a leather jacket and high 

the gray civilian 
They went up the gangway 
and were met by a thickset, middle- 
aged man with a military bearing. 
After 


several minutes, the two men from 


boots, other, a 


suit 


I was told he was a colonel. 


the wagonette appeared on the cap- 
Under the bridge a 


tain’s bridge. 
crowd of returners gathered. The 
colonel (formerly of the White 
Army) spoke on behalf of those 
present to the government agents 
who were standing on the bridge. 
He said that the Whites had fought 
honorably against the Soviets but 
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that right had been on the side of 
the Soviets and _ therefore’ the 
Whites had been defeated. After 
abandoning the motherland, so said 
the White colonel, they who were 
returning felt that it was unbear- 
able to live without the homeland 
And now the more than 600 former 
and the White 
armies coming home, promised they 
would work honestly and devote all 
their the homeland’s 
welfare. As he spoke, a flag “Union 
for Return to the Motherland” flew 
at the steamer’s mast 


soldiers officers of 


energies to 


Win N the White colonel finished, 
the man in the gray suit assured his 
listeners that the Soviet regime har- 
bored no ill will, weleomed back and 
forgave its deluded and ex 
pressed the conviction that the re 
turners would toil honestly for the 
benefit of the Soviet regime. De 


nouncing the foreign Press for its 


SOnS, 


reports of horrors allegedly perpe- 
trated by the Cheka, 
“Look at 


sentative of 


he exclaimed 

Look at the 
the Cheka standing 
before you avery 


me repre- 


ordinary cili 
zen, a man who is by nature every- 
thing Well, what is 
barbarous in me?” To the unso- 
phisticated, it might have seemed as 
though i 


human there 


guardian angel from 
Heaven Was standing before them 

He concluded by stating that the 
passengers would now go to their 
barracks, where they would receive 


then disperse to their homes 


documents and a 


and 
A Red 
Army unit then escorted the former 
Whites to the barracks. Three days 


ration 


rumors were already circu- 
that 
had 


Mosc: yw 
end of the 


around 
the White 
been arrested and sent to 
But that not the 
story. 


lating Novorossivsk 


seven of “leaders” 


was 
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Ten years passed. The Soviet re- 
gime decided to step up the pace of 
collectivization. Peasants were ar- 
rested en masse, whole villages and 
stanilsi were deported, many peas- 
“enemies of the 
people.” In the South, in the Cos- 
Don and Kuban, the idea of 
collectivization was especially hate- 
ful to the Cossacks who had lived 
prosperously according to their own 
way of life through the centuries. 
Here the collectivization 
was carried on with 
cruelty. 


ants were shot as 


sack 


scheme 
particular 


A, the end of 1932, at the very 
height of the 
(i.e., the refusal of peasants and 
Cossacks to deliver to the Soviets 
their last few stocks of grain be- 
cause it would threaten them with 
starvation), | was arrested by the 
GPU. After ten months of impris- 
onment and questioning, all the 
techniques of the “people's democ- 
racies” used, | con- 
demned by a GPU collegium under 
Par. 7 of Art. 58 and was sentenced 
to five years’ 


Kuban “sabotage” 


being was 


imprisonment in a 
camp. My “erime” 
was that, as an important worker 
in the co-operative, | had made pur- 
chases not provided for in my or- 


concentration 


ganization’s plan. These purchases 
had “harmed the country’s indus- 
trialization.” 


1 was transported after trial to a 
camp in Pererva, At one of the first 
stations, in Bataisk, a camp repre- 
sentative and a doctor made a medi- 
cal examination of the prisoners. 
The physically healthy sent 
to the place originally designated 
but the rest, including me, were dis- 
patched to a camp in the 
steppes, 20 kilometers from any 
populated point. The horrors I wit- 
nessed in this “death camp” were 


were 


local 
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indescribable. I will only say that 
thousands perished in 1932 in So- 
viet camps as they perished in 1942, 
and will perish in 1962 unless the 
regime falls. Almighty “pull” helped 
me and | was taken on as an econo- 
mist in the 


camp’s bookkeeping 
ping 


office. 


Ox, day the director of the camp 
unlocked the one of the 
rooms and said to “All this 
must be put in order. Cases of 
the dead and the escaped.” There 
were thousands of files in complete 
the floor and on the 
Since I worked alone with- 
out any interruptions, I was able to 
examine the documents as much as 
I cared to. One part of the files con- 
tained cases of those sentenced by 


door of 
me: 


disorder on 
shelves 


a court, the rest were cases of those 
condemned secretly by a GPU 
legium. 


col- 


I noticed that each case of a pris- 
oner sentenced by a GPU collegium 
had a sealed envelope with the GPU 
stamp and the inscription: “Open 
in camp.” The second day, I came 
across a file of a dead camp inmate 
condemned by the GPU: the 
stamped envelope had been opened 
and attached to the file. The “mem- 
orandum” brief text of the 
verdict, the Article under which the 
accused had been condemned, and a 


gave a 


‘ 


short description of the man: 
ice in the White Army” 
actually taken place 
abroad’ 


‘serv- 
(if that had 
and “sojourn 
were specially underlined 
regardless of how many years had 
passed since that time 

Then I opened one of the sealed 
There the 
but with a some- 
what different text, mentioning that 
the condemned man had served in 
the White Army, had been abroad 
and in 1922 had returned to Soviet 


envelopes was same 


“memorandum” 
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Russia. The sentence was ten years 
in a concentration the last 
line of the “memorandum” stating: 
“Use as hard physical labor.” | 
opened a score or more of these en- 
velopes with the GPU stamp and I 
noticed that without exception, the 
concerned soldiers of the 
White armies. I did not find a single 
GPU collegium verdict relating to a 
former White officer. Nor did ] 
meet any former officers in the con- 
centration Evidently the 
GPU liquidated them without wast- 
ing paper on “memoranda. 


camp, 


Cases 


camps. 
T 
Hus, those who had served in 


the 
who 


White armies as well as those 
had lived abroad were auto- 
matically sentenced to physical la- 
bor. When the punishment was 
“hard physical labor,” it was tanta- 
mount to a death On 
these “memoranda,” | 
back to 1922 
I remembered the garrulous 
the gray the 
I remembered his glowing 
words about humanity, love of man 
and justice as being characteristic 
of the Soviet regime. More than ten 


sentence. 
reading 
thought 
siysk 


Novoros- 
Chekist in suit on 
steamer 


years had passed since that day in 
1922 but the Soviet regime had for- 
gotten nothing and had forgiven no 
one. The Soviet regime knows no 
Statute of Limitations 
rejects “bourgeois prejudices.” 


because it 


M ANY of those I knew personally, 


after returning to the Soviet Union 


from a sojourn abroad, 
rested on one pretext or 
and then 


Here are two cases in point. 


were ar- 
another 
disappeared without a 
trace 

First, a tobacco specialist, named 
B., had settled 
before the Red 


Georgia in 1921. 


in Constantinople 

army occupied 
Within g year he 
went back to Soviet Russia and was 
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invited, as a specialist, to work in 
Tabaksyrye (Tobacco raw materi- 
als). Commissioned by the Soviet 
regime, B twice 
missions as a expert to 
turn foreign firms large 
consignments of tobacco sold by the 
the People’s Commissariat of For- 
eign Trade. B coutinued to work 
for the regime for ten or twelve 
years. But the NKVD had not for- 
gotten his flight to Constantinople 
in 1921. He was arrested and met 
the fate of millions of victims of the 
Soviet regime. 


went on 
tobacco 


foreign 


over to 


ae 1919, before the Soviets occu- 
pied the Kuban, my uncle went to 
Italy with his two sons, aged four- 
teen and sixteen, to give them a 
European education. Several 
months the war broke 
out in the Kuban and my uncle was 
unable to get home. Not until 1922 
could he return. The Soviets legal- 
ized his return and he lived 
Soviet Union as a citizen 


later, civil 


in the 
with full 
rights until 1929, when he was sud- 
denly arrested. After two years in 
prison under investigation, he was 
exiled to the Urals. Before his exile, 
however, I managed to see and talk 
with him. I found that his main 
offense was the trip to Italy and the 


desire to give his sons a foreign 
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rather than a Soviet education. An 
additional charge was that, upon 
his return to the homeland, he had 
spoken favorably to friends about 
European systems the 
conditions of wage earners in 
rope. 

His three-year term of exile 
ended, my uncle returned to the Ku- 
ban. His wife the un- 
happy woman had literally died of 
grief. For four years my uncle lived 
unmolested, the 
was again sud- 
denly arrested. Since that time no 
one has heard anything about him. 


social 
Eu- 


and 


was dead; 


then, without 


slightest excuse, he 


‘Lue Committee for Return to the 
Homeland, now operating in East 
Even refu- 
gees in America are getting litera- 
ture from the Committee exhorting 
them to return. There is no doubt 
that addresses of refugees living in 


Berlin, is very active. 


America have been reported to the 
Committee by Soviet secret agents, 
of whom there are probably a great 
number in America. American pa- 
and organizations must re- 
member that.the Soviets very 
anxious to win the cold war; we 
must therefore smash the new So- 
viet offensive to win émigrés back 
to Russia, if we forestall 
them. 


pers 


are 


are to 





From the Tents of ‘Lsrael 


by MRS 


“é .] 
| HE Rakonilzes were a gay fam- 


ily with waltz tunes in their blood.” 
For Rakonitz read Stern, for the 
above is one phrase of the vivid and 
enchanting introduction of G. B 
Stern’s family 


mous novel 


her fa 
Tents of 
called The 


to readers of 
and play, 
Israel,” in the U. S. A 
Vatriarch 

Few writers of the distinction of 
the recent convert, Miss Stern 
people il all indeed 


ground at once so 


few 
back 


and so 


have a 
alluring 
racy. Romantic, too, with the flavor 
of the far the and, to 
readers in general, the little known 

The that is the 


srass-roots, of converts is of impor 


oll, exotic 


back round, 


Lance 


to us who follow their itiner 


ary from religious error, or no reli 
gion, into the 
Church 
added 


comes out from the 
from the olde 


enfolding arms of the 
must 


the 


IV nts ot 


The case have an 


interest when convert 
Israel, 


that 


was 


t of all religions, 
into which our Lord Himself 
born, from that people of steadfast 
endurance and indomitable will 

had the 
and other characteristics 
of their race, but a too-great worldly 
prosp had detached 
its members from more than a mere 
faith. A 


filty years, or so, 


The “Rakonitz”’ family 


endurance 


rity seemingly 


formal adherence to its 


hundred and ago 


GEORGE 


NORMAN 


the family, leaving their vineyards 
in Pressburg, “moved up the Dan- 
ube to Vienna, their 
flew straight to pleasure 


instincts 

that 
special lightness and brightness of 
pleasure which old Vienna created 
best of all the cities of the world 
did not bother to sit and 
brood over their persecuted race.” 
Soon they 
other 


They 


were spreading out to 
capitals, a network opulent 
and increasingly gorgeous of cous- 
but all still 
passionately of their tribe, the fam- 
ily its center 


ins, uncles and aunts, 


Ee was on the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 that 
the forebears of G. B 
Stern came to London “by the last 
train, in cattle-trucks, the 
shot at they 
passed.” It was for them for long 
a London of the 
the 


immediate 


Prussians them as 


same exuberant 


prosperity, same flamboyant 





\s Mrs. George Norman, a 
idopted in hes life, M. M 
Mackenzie Mre Blount is well 


known in this country for her articles on the 


pseudonym 
ear ly marr ied 


Ceorge } 


French literary scene and her many novels 
The Town on the Hill, Hylton’s Wife, Night 
of Spring. “From the Tents of 
Mrs. Blount’s vivid account of that vivid and 
original person GC. B 
path to Rome 


Israel” is 


Stern on her hesitant 
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dandyism in the men, magnifi- 


cence in the ladies of the family, 
“in a house resembling some for- 
And then to all this 
splendor there came an end, finan- 
cial disaster on the 


- 
eign palace 


ind scale pro- 
Need- 
less perhaps to say that misfortune 
such as to 


gr 
portionate to past fortune. 
overwhelm a weaker 
stock could not dominate the clan; 
it drew from it prompt energy for 
revival. 

that 
1890 in a 
with a 


It was to such traditions 
G. B. Stern 


large, pleasant 


was born in 
house 
garden in Holland Park, 
When the Vaal River Diamond 
débdcle ruined the whole family, 
the author was fourteen, the house 
up and foreign 
followed for some years. 
doubt that it is to the heritage 
quoted above that the now-Catholic 
writer owes the originality, the in- 
tensely individual approach which 
distinguished her, the bright 
ergy, the wit, the punch of 
style? 

Properly speaking, G. B. Stern has 
no style, only her own manner of 
reaching her 


big 
London 


was given travel 


Can one 


en- 
her 


readers. Never could 
she satisfy the classicists, but she 
satisfies a large and often a critical 
public, goes straight to her 
point, ranging from the sublime to 
the earthy, gives it to us neatly, 
pungently and delightfully 
a dull second in her company. The 
clearest of all this writer’s many 
qualities, however, to my mind is 
her generosity; she withholds noth 
ing we might claim, has no qualms 
“what anyone think of 
this or that,” she just gives and does 
not care, 


she 


never 


as to will 


‘ 
(; B. STeRN had been a Catholic 
for seven years before the fact was 


known to any but her most inti- 
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mate friends, whether from fear of 
hurting others, or a dread of pub- 
licity in so intimate a matter we 
cannot know. It was, at any rate, 
not till the seven years had passed 
that she has set down in print the 
story of what she calls her “undra- 
matic conversion, not the Road to 
Damascus kind but two steps 
forward and three back.” The book 
All in Good Time has been widely 
read and appreciated and, with her 
other autobiographical books, not- 
ably perhaps Benefits Forgot, 
forms what we feel must be an al- 
most complete “digest” of a life 
and character. 


Fox Catholics, Grace is postulated 
us the motive-power in any conver- 
sion; it is to that gift of God then 
that we must attribute the inborn 
turning to Him that distinguished 
the child from too many others of 
her age. She had been taught every 
natural virtue: “But as 
remember, ethies 


far as | 
were im- 
planted in us for no given reason 


these 


whatever,” yet every evening she 
said her prayers. She 
their first German governess, or 
even her mother herself, might 
have taught her and her sister the 
little she used, but she fol- 
lowed it with the call of instructed 
children for father 
and mother and anyone else in her 
mind at the time, “And that 
all.” 


supposed 


verse 
blessings on 


was 


I, was far from all. Like all im- 
aginative children, she tells us she 
had her daydream, it occupied her 
mind practically all the time, 
threading in and out of every daily 
doing—surely an unusual extension 
of such dreaming. Still more un- 
usual—-and the author herself 
thought it “outstanding and I 
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think significant ...J did not come 
into it myself . .. 1 would have 
been outraged at the mere sugges- 
tion.” 
More 
marked 
we (but 


significant 
absence of self-love, what 
not Miss Stern) at once 
recognize in such objectivity, is the 
absence of a heroine. But there 
was a Hero, At first everything Miss 
Stern read or heard of as becoming 
such a being was adapted for the 
dream or “serial-story” which went 
on for years. Gradually a 
subtle theme appeared 

tary 


even than the 


more 
volun- 


sacrifice; taking the blame: 
What followed 
is so strange as to be unbelievable 
but for the sincerity of 
apparent in G. B 
“a crucified 


keeping silent 


line 
Stern’s writing: 


every 


humili- 
the hero laying 
ddéwn his life, unrecognized and un- 
rewarded, which had ‘somehow’ 
become urgent in order to save... .” 


hero 
ated, suffering 


Here surely was an indication of 
a special spiritual destiny, of a 
quality of mind exalting as Hero 
all that the world, her world in 
particular would, at the least, 
shrink from; at the worst, despise. 
She knew nothing of the Gospels 
except from occasional pictures in 
other children’s 
and Christmas 


nurseries; Easter 


were unexplained 
save as holidays from school, par- 
cels and presents, commonplace 
celebrations of Spring and the peak 
of Winter. Nor did friend- 
ship with a Catholic girl, or school- 
days at a Catholic establishment in 
Switzerland, produce more than the 
pleasure of staying snugly in bed 
while the Catholics (50 per cent of 
the pupils) hurried daily 
Mass—-she just wondered why they 
“had to go.” 

Foreign travel had first intersect- 
ed and then succeeded these school- 


school 


down to 
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days; it, of course, included the 
visiting of churches admired from 
the aesthetic angle. till 
1923 that Miss received a 
definite and discouraging im- 
from such visits. In 
Vienna at the famous Stefanskirche, 
she found herself ahead of her 
in pushing open the cathe- 
door 


It was not 
Stern 


pression 


party 
dral she hastily closed it 
again: “Stunned and small I crept 
away and did not try again 

inside the cathedral 


glorious was 


something 
going on, but not for 
me.” These last three words give 
the key to a “fixation” that 
erned “‘a mental experience 
of being out of it it’s meant 
for the others but not for me...” 
that all but prevented G. B. Stern’s 
ultimate reception into the Church 

Miss Stern, it will have been seen 
by now, the highly-strung, 
section of humanity 
None but those gifted, or tested, by 
the 


nerves, or faculties, can gauge the 


o . 
gov 


long 


is of 
sensitive 
possession of 


over-sensitive 


degree of pain, amounting to an 
guish, they can produce. 


‘ 
even or eight years ago Miss 


Stern had been ill with a valued 
nurse in attendance, the latter left, 
but only temporarily though with 
the most unduly depressing effect 
on the invalid. She had intimate 
friends close by, but that day they 
were all engaged and did not come, 
as usual, to cheer and pass the time 
for the always-popular G. B.S. As 
the day wore on, she grew a little 
desperate and rang up to inquire 
if a certain friend were not coming 
round as arranged. “Oh! she 
would The invalid, as we 
know, even in health was sensitive; 
in illness, the somewhat hasty reply 
hurt. Later the friend did 
but with an air of someone 


yes, 
come,” 


come, 
with- 
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drawn from some delightful occa- 
sion for a visit-—a most 
hurtful attitude to 
at the moment 


duty un- 
her 
a lonely and 
rather miserable patient trying to 
get better. “Well,” said the visitor 
entering briskly, “what is all this 
about?” 
“And it 


swered to my 


usual and 


friend, 


that I an 
wn intense surprise 
the Catholic 
that not 
real sorrow, real loss, real pain and 
had brought the 
Church, but a dis- 
illusions. my 


dive 


was then 


‘| am going to join 


Church,’ How strange 


danger me into 
series of 
The reason for 
That I had to 


the shore to save . 


conversion? 
from myself 


already drowning in deep water 


And another reason: that if you are 
by nature a hero-worshipper, you 
find a Hero . It was in- 
evilable that my should 
bring me at last to the threshold of 
the presbytery of the Catholic 


Church alt Street.” 


must 


needs 


‘ 
(7 B. STERN, it is evident, is deter 
mined in the matter of 


her conver- 


sion more even than in others, 
never to dramatize, always to soft- 
pedal anything flattering to herself 


or even contribution she made 


Erop- 
It brought her no 
solutions, no 


any 
in her, possibly subconscious, 
ing toward God 
shi 


easy lessening, 


says, of any mental or physical 
pain that might come and, of course, 
oul ol 


temptation, 


no miraculous smoothing 
her spiritual pathway 
discouragement, “anxious fears” in 
cidental to the sensitive and artis- 
tic temperament are 
the 

But as a new convert, she writes 
“I did that I should be 
bound to make ‘steady progress’ and 
that the 


derstanding 


not wiped off 
slate for us Catholics! 
imagine 
peace which passeth un- 


would gradually but 
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unmistakably invade my heart and 
settle there and become a little more 
settled every day. It did not occur 
to me that I could remain just as 
awful, make as many mistakes, still 
quickly refer 
to myself 


and as everything 


back But ‘steady 


progress?’—that was fairy-tale and 


wishful thinking ... and might be 
bracketed with my amazement and 
foolish distress that on various odd 
Catholics (not, of 
Catholic friends 


could let me down, yes, they really 


encounters with 


course, my they 


could, like other people 


W, in all this, of course, 


count G. B. Stern’s 


dis- 
self deprecia- 
the 
writer will seldom, if ever, do her- 
self happily the 
1/1 in Good Time allows us, in spite 


justice whole 


of its author, to form our own 
estimate, 

In any case, nothing really mat 
tered beyond the fact that conver 
Reality, the 
Truth. 


account of 


sion meant 
gift of 
The 


supreme 


how this sea- 
came about in work-a day 
sequence at Farm Street is as can- 
did and as racy 


output, 


as anything in het 


b] 

I ‘RM STREET is the Jesuit house, 
linked by 
to the 
clely in 


irdens 
church of the So 
Mount Street, the 

Mayfair, the old, lat 
eighteenth century, and most fash 
ionable part of London. Miss Stern, 
herself, 


pleasant public 
beautiful 
very 


heart of ely 


incidentally, lives nearby 


in greatly sought-after rooms in a 


quiet courtyard, an oasis of peace 
into which you step from the tur 
moil The Father 


undertook het 


outside Mangan 


who instruction, 
the 


dese! ibes as lamed 


Wor ld War, 


she since 


first “with silver 
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and a strikingly beautiful face lit 
with humour and intelligence.” To 
bring home to us these latter quali- 
ties, she writes of a friend leaving 
for abroad who waylaid Father 
Mangan in church, begging him to 
hear her confession. Limping hast- 
ily away, he refused; he was far 
too late already for some meeting. 

“Oh! please, Father, it’s so im- 
portant.” She was going to France, 
“And 
he said, giving in, 
afraid your 


or 


must go to 


afraid?” 
“and are ye 


she confession. 
are ye 
sins will 
sink the ship 


I r was his combination of wit and 


of holiness, of and an 
originality as great in its way as his 
pupil's, which was to work out G. B. 
Stern’s 
not, 


patience 


ultimate surrender. It was 
all, without difficulty, 
“two steps forward and three back,” 
acceptance and 
period of time 


after 
rejection, over a 
“I am perhaps the 
world’s foremost procrastinator, a 
procrastinator in a Big Way: some- 
thing in one perpetually fights like 
mad against taking decisive action, 
not yet; I’m not quite ready... . I 
was prepared to continue for 
months, with this fu- 
tile form of shivering on the brink. 

It is true, I know it is, but for 
the others who belonged, the privi- 
leged and the happy.” 

This fixation, she says, naturally 
puzzled Father Mangan, for it is 
surely an unusual one——most of us 
the humility or the feeling 
that others are entitled to so much 


even years, 


lack 


more than we ourselves! It had per- 
however, even in the five 
which Miss Stern lived in 
Catholic Italy, though all through 
“a vague troubled wish for 
Christianity.” Later on, at Farm 
Street, it produced even a total re- 
fusal stretch 


sisted, 
years in 


she had 


and over a of time, 
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she was not going to be a Catholic 

it had all been a mistake and Fa- 
ther Mangan could be glad to be 
rid of her. 

“That's all right,” she tells us, 
Father Mangan heartily rejoined. 
“Stay away for a few weeks or as 
long as you like, come back if you 
want to; I shall be here.” 


W.. do not know how long the 
catechumen retained her “free- 
dom,” she thinks it may have been 
two months or so. “Mentally I was 
in a dilapidated condition, the in- 
terim no more peaceful than the 
period when I stood on the thres- 
hold of the Christian faith... .” 
Then what seemed like blind 
chance’ brought near-miraculous 
help, “discontented, restless and 
spiritually homeless, | happened to 
go up to stay for a week-end with 
friends,” her film-di- 
rector and non-Catholic. In a book- 
case of miscellaneous volumes she 
took out Letlers from Baron Fried- 
rich von Hiigel to a Niece; she bor- 
rowed it returned to Father 
Mangan. 


some host a 


she 


“Oh! and have ye been away?” 
she says he asked, and we wonder if 
he were quite so “absent-minded” 
that. There followed even 
then the procrastination in a Big 
Way. Two or three times Father 
Mangan suggested that, as she was 
ready, might name the 
Then suddenly the next time 
arrived and ‘* down in 
pleased anticipation of one of those 
wonderfully interesting talks we 
were having, Father Mangan and J, 
he shoved a paper across at me for 
my signature,” and soon after G. B. 
Stern ceased to be shut outside the 
St. Stephen’s in 
she was home at last— 
where she belonged. 


as all 


now she 
day 


she ‘sat 


(as at 
Vienna); 


door 





CHRIST In COMMON LAW 


by John C. H. Wu 


‘ 
G ive therefore to Thy servant an understanding heart, to judge Thy peo- 
ple, and discern between good and evil” (III Kings, iii. 9 
Needless to say, no system of human law can be perfect, or even nearly 
so. But it is no exaggeration to say that Anglo-American jurisprudence 
the common law of England before the nineteenth century and the com- 
mon law of America since the eighteenth century 


is permeated with the 
spirit of Christianity to a greater degree than any other system of law ex- 
cept Canon Law. You find dark spots here and there; but where the com- 
mon law is at its best, you fecl that Christ Himse!f would have smiled upon 
its judgments. It is so because in many cases the judges have not hesitated 
to draw their inspiration and light from the words of Christ and His 
Apostles, particularly St. Paul. In American jurisprudence especially, you 
find traces of the Christian influence wherever you may turn. Let a few 
random samples suffice here 

In 1948, there arose a famous case before the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia (Perez v. Lippold, 1948, 198 P. 2d 17). The Court held unconstitu- 
tional a time-honored statute prohibiting miscegenation. In the course of 
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his opinion, Justice Traynor pointed 
out that 
more than a civil contract subject 
to regulation by the State; it is a 
fundamental right of a free man.” 
In a concurring opinion, Justice 
Carter quoted from St. Paul that 
“God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men. ” In the con- 
curring opinion of Justice Edmonds, 
it is emphasized that marriage “is 
grounded in the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity.” 


marriage is “something 


I. 1914, the Supreme Court of Ne- 
braska had to pass upon the ques- 
tion whether a landowner could 
build a his own land for 
no other purpose than to annoy his 
neighbor (Bush v. Mockett. 1914, 
95 Neb. 552, 145 N.W. 1001). In the 
course of his opinion, Justice Sedg- 
wick said: 

“The common strenuously 
adhered to the that the 
owner of real estate could use it as 
he pleased, without regard to the 
the interests 
Some exceptions 
were made as to ‘ancient lights’ and 
perhaps other such considerations 
This rule of law was 
not quite in with the 
theory of the civil law as expressed 
in the maxim, ‘Sic utere 
alienum non laedas,’ 


fence on 


law 
doctrine 


convenience or even 


of his neighbors. 


the common 
harmony 


luo ut 
So to use your 
rhe 
earlier decisions in this country are 
inclined to the English view, but in 
recent years there have been some 
very notable departures from the 
strict rule of 


own as not to injure anothes 


those courts.” 


a a similar case (Barger v. Bar- 


ringer, 151 C.C. 433, 66 S.E. 439) 
Justice Brown of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina had, however, re- 
ferred to the 
longing to the common law, and 


same maxim as be- 
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given a very remarkable exposition 
of it: 

“The ancient maxim of the com- 
mon law, ‘Sic utere tuo ut alienum 
non laedas,’ is not founded in any 
human but in that senti- 
ment expressed by Him Who taught 
will toward men, and said, 

thy neighbor as_ thyself.’ 
Freely translated, it enjoins that 
every person in the use of his own 
property should avoid injury to his 
neighbor as much as possible. No 
one ought to have the legal right 
to make a malicious use of his prop- 
erty for no benefit to himself, but 
merely to injure his fellow man. To 
hold otherwise makes the law an en- 
gine of oppression with which to de- 
stroy the and comfort of a 
neighbor, as well as to damage his 
property for no useful purpose, but 
solely to gratify a wicked and debas- 
ing passion,” 


statute, 


good 


‘Love 


peace 


difference whether 
the maxim belongs to the common 
law or the civil law. The common 
is as capable of assimilating 
good things from other systems as 
it is adaptable to the changing con- 
ditions of society. It must not be 
identified with the specific rules of 
any particular period. As Judge 
Johnsen has pointed out, in the 
initial adoption of the common law 
rules “there was equally intended 
to be an adoption of those principles 


It makes no 


law 
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of extension and growth which al- 
ways had been regarded as being 
inherent in the common law system 
and which in fact constituted the 
genius of that system.” Hence, in 
some cases, American judges have 
wisely departed from certain com- 
mon-law rules, and yet this very 
fact shows that they are in the 
great tradition of the common law. 

My impression is that the great- 
est judges of the common law have 
been the readiest to draw upon 
other systems of law, and the most 
indiflerent ones have been the most 
provincial, The common law is so 
deeply steeped in the spirit of Chris- 
tianity that it cannot but possess 
something of its catholicity. In this 
respect, as in so many others, the 
spirit of the common law is akin to 
that of St. Thomas Aquinas, It is so 
original that it can afford to borrow, 
and even to conceal its originality 
under the cover of quotations, It 
seems to have understood well the 
counsel of Christ to keep its sword 
in the scabbard. 


I, cases involving fiduciary rela- 
tions, the influence of Christianity 
is particularly marked. I need only 
to introduce one sample here: 
“The principle upon which public 
officers are denied the right to make 
contracts in their official capacity 
with themselves or to be or become 
interested in contracts thus made is 
evolved from the self-evident truth, 
as trite and impregnable as the law 
of gravitation, that no person can, 
at one and the same time, faithfully 
serve two masters representing di- 
verse or inconsistent interests with 
respect to the service to be per- 
formed. The principle has always 
been one of the essential attributes 
of every rational system of positive 
law, even reaching to private con- 
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tractual transactions, whereby 
there are created between individu- 
als trust or fiduciary relations. The 
voice of divinity, speaking from 
within the sublimest incarnation 
known to all history, proclaimed 
and emphasized the maxim nearly 
two thousand years 
sions of infinite sacredness” (Judge 
Hart in Stockton Plumbing & Sup- 
ply Co. v. Wheeler, 68 Cal 
592, 229 P. 1020, at 1024). 


ago on occa- 


App. 


™ of the greatest decisions in 
contemporary England the 
“Snail’s Case” (Donoghue v. Stev 
1932. L.R., A.C. 562). The 
plaintiff, a poor woman, and a friend 
visited a cafe in Paisley, where her 
friend ordered for bottle of 
the ginger-beer. As she was drink- 
ing, a decomposed snail floated out 
with the ginger-beer 


was 


enson, 


her a 


In consequence 
of her having drunk part of the con- 
taminated the bottle, 


serious illness 


contents of 
she contracted a 
She sued the manufacturer for dam- 
The lower dismissed 
her action on the ground that there 
was no privity between the manu- 
facturer and the ultimate consumer 
In the House of Lords, her appeal 
was upheld. What interests us here 
is the very practical 
made by Lord Atkin of Christ's 
teachings. “The rule,” he said, 
“that you are to love your neighbor, 


ages. courts 


application 


becomes in law, you must not in- 
jure your neighbor; and the law- 
yer’s question, Who is my neigh- 
bor? received a 
You 
avoid acts or 
can 


restricted 
reasonable 


reply 
must take care to 
omissions which 
reasonably would be 
likely to injure your neighbor. Who, 
then, in law is my neighbor? The 
answer seems to be—-persons who 
are so closely and directly affected 
by my act that I ought reasonably 


you 


forsee 
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to have them in contemplation as 
being so affected when I am direct- 
ing my mind to the acts and omis- 
sions which are called in question.” 


, om is one of the best statements 
on the relation between natural law 
and human law. Natural law is the 
fountain of ethics and 
jurisprudence. The functions of 
these latter are different. 
its forte, and 
differences 


common 


Each has 
limits. The 
and interrelations be- 
and morals present a 
subject of study, but 
we shall not enter upon it here. All 
that I wish to say that if 
the not require everyone 
to act as the Good Samaritan, it is 
not 


each its 


law 
fascinating 


tween 


now is 
law does 
because it is not sufficiently 
Christian to appreciate the beauty 
of moral goodness, but rather be- 
cause it is aware of its own limits, 
and it the 
frailties of and the 
civilization. Juris- 
prudence would not be prudent if 
it tried to go beyond the limits of 
practicability. On the other hand, 
it would not be just if it did not 
perform its function as fully as it 
could within those limits. The end 
of the law is love, and no measure 
is set to the end, only to the means 
In many matters, the 


choose the lesser evil. 


has to take account of 
human 


state of 


nature 
actual 


law has to 


(), rENTIMES the legislator or the 


judge finds himself in the delicate 
position of that householder in the 
parable who had to refrain from 
action for fear that “perhaps while 
you are gathering the tares you will 
root up the wheat them 
(Matt 29). Some weeds, how- 
ever, are so poisonous that if you 
do not uproot them immediately 
the wheat itself will be infected 
In such a case, a good judge would 


” 


with 
xiii 
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not hesitate to pluck them out care- 
fully, so as not to injure the wheat 

Take, for instance, the “Spring- 
gun Case,” Bird v. Holbrook (Court 
of Common Pleas, 1828. 4 Bingham 
628), where the defendant placed 
in his garden a spring-gun in order 
to catch anyone who should 
to steal the flowers. The plaintiff, 
the garden not for 
stealing, but to help a friend to re- 
capture a pea-fowl which had flown 
into the garden, accidentally 
touched one of the wires attached 
to the spring-gun, which was there- 
by discharged, 


who entered 


causing a 
wound in his knee. 


severe 


Holding the action maintainable, 
Chief Justice Best said, “It has been 
argued that the law does not com- 
pel every line of conduct which hu- 
manity or religion may require; 
but there is no act which Christian- 
ity forbids, that the law will not 
reach: if it were otherwise, Chris- 
tianity would not be, as it has al- 
ways been held to be, part of the 
law of England. I am, therefore, 
clearly of opinion that he who sets 
spring-guns, without giving notice, 
is guilty of an inhuman act, and 
that, if injurious consequences en- 
sue, he is liable to yield redress to 
the sufferer. But this case stands on 
grounds distinct from any that have 
preceded it. In general, spring- 
guns have been set for the purpose 
of deterring; the defendant placed 
his for the express purpose of doing 
injury; for, when called on to give 
notice, he said, ‘If I give notice, | 
shall not catch him.’ He intended, 
therefore, that the gun should he 
discharged, and that contents 
should be lodged in the body of the 
victim, for he could not be caught 
in any other way.” 

You will note that in sueh cases 
Christianity is introduced not as a 
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supernatural religion, but as a ve- 
hicle of the precepts of natural law 
and justice. 


Rssnnwenn. in the interesting 
“Queue Case,” Ho Ah Kow v. Nunan 
(Circuit Court, D. Calif., 1879, 5 
Sawy. 552, 12 Fed. Cas. 253), where 
the sheriff, in obedience to an ordi- 
nance declared unconstitutional by 
the Court, cut off the queue of a 
Chinese, and was ordered to pay 
damages to the amount of ten thou- 
sand dollars. Justice Field, who was 
sitting as Circuit Judge, had this to 
say in the course of his splendid 
opinion: “The ordinance is known 
in the community as the ‘Queue 
Ordinance,’ being so designated 
from its purpose to reach the queues 
of the Chinese, and it is not enforced 
against any other persons. ‘The rea- 
son advanced for its adoption, and 
now urged for its continuance, is, 
that only the dread of the loss of his 
queue will induce a Chinaman to 
pay his fine. That is to say, in order 
to enforce the payment of a fine 
imposed upon him, it is necessary 
that torture should be superadded 
to imprisonment. Then, it is said 
the Chinaman will not accept the 
alternative, which the law allows, 
of working out his fine by his im 
prisonment. Probably the basti- 
nado, or the knout, or the thumb- 
the would 
plish the same end; and no doubt 
the Chinaman would prefer either 
of these modes of torture to that 
which entails upon him disgrace 
among his countrymen and carries 
with it the constant dread of mis- 
fortune and suffering after death. 
It is not creditable to the humanity 
and civilization of our people, much 
less to their Christianity, that an 
ordinance of this character was 
possible.” 


screw, or rack, accom- 
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It is not possible to cite even a 
small fraction of the cases where 
the influence of Christianity reveals 
itself with sudden, blinding radi- 
ance. But the few instances | have 
given are representative 


‘ 

Cnast does not into the 
courtroom as the Lawgiver whose 
words are legally binding on the 
judges. No, His kingdom does not 
belong to this world 


enter 


The common- 
law judges have quoted His words 
just as the judges of ancient China 
would quote the words of Confucius 
But just as it is impossible to un- 
derstand the old Chinese jurispru- 
dence without a knowledge of Con- 
fucianism, so it is impossible to 
grasp the spirit of the common law 
without taking account of the per- 
meating influence of Christianity 

In some cases, the Christian in- 
fluence is so subtle that you cannot 
put your finger on any specific pre- 
cept which the Court is applying, 
and yet you feel a Christian atmos- 
phere diffused throughout — the 
opinion. Let one specimen suffice. 
In McDaniel v. Trent Mills (1929) 
197 N.C. 342, 148 S.E. 440, the ques- 
tion was whether a wife could re- 
cover from a third party, who had 
through negligence injured her hus- 
band, the money she 


had on her 


own initiative expended out of her 
personal estate as a result of the 
injury. The Court held that in spite 


of the modern doctrine that hus- 
band and wife are no longer one 
person in the eye of the law, a wife 
is not to be considered in such a 
case as a complete stranger volun- 
teering to aid the injured party, as 
she was acting “through the natu- 
ral and ordinary considerations of 
family life.” One paragraph of 
Chief Justice Stacy’s opinion is so 
characteristically Christian in tone 
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and American in accent that the 
reader will not blame me for quot- 
ing it here: 

“While the common-law princi- 
ple of unity of husband and wife 
and the modern doctrine of com- 
plete duality of personalities may 
clash somewhat in yielding to this 
result, still, we think the conclu- 
sion is supported by the logic of 
life, if not by the logic of syllogism; 
and it should be remembered that 
law is bigger than logic, life is big- 
than law, and the function of 
judicial decision is to state, as near 
as possible, in terms of the 
meaning of life in action. This 
middle course, as it may be called, 


ue 
Hel 


law, 
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is perhaps a hybrid between the old 
and new doctrines just mentioned, 
or a mixture of the two, but, if so, 
it comes from holding fast to that 
which is good in the old and press- 
ing forward to that which is helpful 
in the new, a practice heretofore 
commended by an authority on do- 
mestic relations, a great lawyer, 
and one of the apostles.” 

Can the reader guess which of 
the apostles the Chief Justice was 
referring to? Could it be that in- 
teresting man (Acts xxv.) who, 
though in chains, pleaded his own 
cause before King Agrippa with 
such gusto that the prisoner’s bar 
was turned into a pulpit? 


Memento for Lauds 


by SISTER MARY FAITH SCHUSTER, O.S.B 


Da VID sang of stars and oceans when 
The world was young; 
But has all the song of fields and flowers 


Yet been sung? 


Of clover redolent and cabbages 


Like royal kings 


Spreading claims on garden soil 


In verdant rings? 

David sang of herons and of doves; 
Rhode Island Reds 

Sun themselves before me, lifting 
Crested heads; 

And pin-oaks wave, while giant elms 
Hoary with age 

Toss wistfully their shadows on 
The Sacred Page. 





Maurtac’s Incredible “Priest’’ 


by LAWRENCE H. 


ry 
Pu: most important literary event 
of the year 1954 in France was un- 
doubtedly the publication of Fran- 
cois Mauriac’s new novel, L’Agneau 
(The Lamb). Critical was 
varied at times, but all reviewers ad- 
mitted that the Nobel Win- 
1952 had major 
success and had re- 
turned to the vein of inspiration 
which resulted in his best works. 
As if to recall past successes and 
themes, Mauriac has utilized three 
characters from La Phari- 
sienne (Woman of the Pharisees), 
Brigitte Pian, Jean de Mirbel, and 
Michéle. L’Agneau, however, as 
Mauriac 


reaction 


Prize 
ner of scored a 


literary thus 


of his 


makes very clear in a short 
opening statement to the 
must not be considered as an epi- 
logue to La Pharisienne. Brigitte 
Pian, the main figure in the latter 
work, now plays a secondary role; 
Jean de Mirbel Michéle, no 
longer tormented adolescents, have 
reached a 


reader, 


and 
warped maturity and 
demonstrate entirely different per- 
sonalities. 


Srusvine again the problem of 


grace, Mauriac has also shown a 
keen and venturesome spirit by in- 
serting for the first time in the 
foreground of his novels a difficult 


and controversial subject in pres- 


KLIBBE 


France: 
With a phrase from Simone 
Weil as his text, “The immensely 
tender love which gave me the gift 
of unhappiness,” Mauriac has con- 
structed a brief and uncomplicated 
plot. Xavier Dartigelongue, on his 
way to the seminary where he will 
begin his 


ent-day the priestly voca- 


tion 


theological 
Jean de 
The 


COMprising a 
D 


studies, 
Mirbel on 
introductory 
rather large 
of the novel, enables Mauriac by 
means of sparkling dialogue to con- 
trast very sharply the forces of good 
and evil. Upon Xavier's 
to accompany him immediately, 
Jean de Mirbel consents to a recon- 
ciliation with Michéle, whom he had 
the intention of divorcing 
Abandoning his entrance to the 
seminary, Xavier faces varied and 
frightening temptations at Larzujon 
where Jean and Michéle 


en- 
the 
meeting, 


counters 
train. 


section 


promise 


employ 





In his new novel, The Lamb, to be pub- 
lished in this country in January, Francois 
Mauriac tackles a difficult and controversial 
subject in present-day France: the priestly 
vocation. Lawrence H. Klibbe, M.A., Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of French and Spanish at 
I e Moyne recognizes 
the many conflicting elements in Mauriac’s 
personality work 


presents a 


University. Syracuse, 


and and, in the 


accom- 


panying article, balanced ap- 


praisal of the book for the guidance of our 
readers. 
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him 
Brigitte Pian, well-in- 


separate stratagems to make 
fall into sin 
but her ap- 


proach, confuses Xavier about his 


tentioned clumsy in 


aims and ambitions Dominique, 


her secretary, sincere but without 
deep convictions, inspires in him a 
human love; and a priest, having 
momentarily lost his faith, attempts 
to disillusion him about 
Roland, 


religion 
an orphan in the care of 
Michele, 
Xavier his profound sense of sulfer- 
ing and sacrifice to the point that he 
renounces Dominique to help the 
lad 

After a fruitful 
de Baluzac, 


and awakens in 


visit to the curé 


whose vocation he has 


revived, Xavier is struck on the way 
home one night by Jean de Mirbel’s 
car coming in the opposite direc- 

Xavier's death, 


poignant climax, has delivered him, 


tion serving as a 
however, from further temptations 
and brought the 
souls of Jean and Michéle 


grace to twisted 


KF 
ROM the beginning, God is placed 
in the center of the plot and plays 


an active role throughout — the 
this pervading presence of 
the 
Xavier, gifted with an acute 
the 
Michéle, 


true symbols of evil, repulsive in 


drama 


God is manifest everywhere in 
novel 
continually 


sensitivity, feels 


Divine Power; Jean and 
their cruelty and concupiscence, il 
the 
God In 


intervenes 


lustrate sadly misery of man 


without novels, 
God 


when it 


previous 
the end, 
late; but 
Mauriac, aware of critical charges 
thal 


and improbable, aware also perhaps 


almost at 
secins to be too 


his endings appear contrived 
of the theological implications in the 
like 
a deus ex machina, is slowly learn- 
ing the art of 


sion plausible. 


sudden manifestation of grace 


rendering a conver- 
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His intention may be even more 
definite in L’Agneau. Accused re- 
peatedly of Jansenistic tendencies, 
Mauriac protests vehemently 
through the character of Jean de 
Mirbel that “nothing more 
ignoble in the world than the state 
of mind of Pascal who is elated by 
that drop of blood 
The entire work is im- 
pregnated by the Catholic doctrine 
that Christ died on the 
for all men and by this supreme 
sacrifice merited 
vrace, a free gilt of God 


there is 


shed for him 


alone.” 


has cross 


has for them 
the 


the elected ones of Jan- 


lo the proud assertions of 
‘purs,” ol 
senius, Mauriac opposes a convine- 
ing apology of the Communion of 
Saints and the Mystery of the Re- 
demption, Xavier, Mauriac’s sym- 
bol of Christ, redeems sinners by his 
and death; as a result, 
Michele their first 
tears of repentance, and the priest 
rediscovers his faith. Although one 
is not aware of what marks are left 
on the souls of Dominique, Roland 
and Brigitte, the author hints that 
on this issue the vicarious offering 
of Xavier will 


sullering 


Jean and shed 


not be useless 


As far as Xavier’s death is con- 
cerned, Mauriac leaves the reader in 
suspense, There is only one sen- 
tence on page 8 that seems to throw 
light on the case. Jean de Mirbel, 
in a daze after the sudden death of 
Xavier, confides to his wife that he 
must have killed Xavier the 
latter, being a saint, could not have 
committed suicide: “It 
or | 


since 


is either he 
but saints do not kill them- 

therefore it is I.” But 
apart from that simple statement 
Mauriac, throughout the novel, de 
liberately the two 
the circum- 
stances of Xavier’s death, thus leav- 


selves 


suggests other 


possibilities about 
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ing his readers in complete doubt. 
Suicide, murder by Jean de Mirbel, 
or mere accident? 


0, course, it is impossible to 
accept the first hypothesis as ful- 
filling the conditions of a true sac- 
rifice, of the Redemption as Mauriac 
stresses in L’Aqneau, that is to say, 
of Xavier, the victim, welcoming 
the chance to offer himself for 
others but not seeking death at the 
expense of his own soul, 
demonstrates his literary 


Mauriac 
skill by 
leaving the other alternatives open 
to interpretation; it should be re- 
membered that Mauriac has proved 
himself to be an important theore- 
tician of the novelistic art in Le 
roman and Le romancier et ses per- 
sonnages. 


B. r the author, although showing 
his artistic mastery in the creation 
of realistic characters like Jean and 
Michéle, allows Xavier, the central 
figure, to discard his human nature 
as the action unfolds. His qualities 
of an irresistible interest in hu- 
manity and sense of supernatural 
divination which permit him to read 
the souls of others and uncover the 
evil therein are of course excep- 
tional. By a direct word and espe- 
cially by his own presence, he can 
therefore disturb them; “I was an- 
other person,” Mirbel will say after 
having met Xavier. 

This innocent youth, whom no ex- 
terior temptation can 
nuded of all human cunning and 
self-regard, little by little loses his 
personality to become the instru- 
ment of God by means of grace. Im- 
pelled by this force from above, 
Xavier will consequently, almost 
unconsciously, be emptied of his 
will. While it is incontestable that 
the effects of grace on the soul are 


touch, de- 
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enormous, What appears dangerous 
is Mauriac’s annihilation of all in- 
dividuality in Xavier and the mak- 
ing of him no more than the tool of 
grace. 

According to Catholic dogma, per- 
sonal responsibility enjoys a con- 
siderable role in the drama of salva- 
tion. In stripping Xavier of all hu- 
man identity, Mauriac goes far in 
the direction of angelism, toward 
what Allen Tate so brilliantly de- 
scribes as the perilous dissociation 
of the body and spirit. In L’Agneau, 
Mauriac has approached the di- 
lemma of the Catholic novelist more 
closely than he has yet demon- 
strated, but his desire for the in- 
finite has led him away from finite 
means to achieve that goal. To il- 
lustrate further how he has failed 
to grasp the full potentiality of his 
theme, it is necessary to study how 
he treals the mission of the priest- 
hood. 


Bava R, yearning from early years 
to become a priest and always feel- 
ing this persistent call within him- 
self, is far from the Catholic priest 
as we understand him. 
prospective seminarian, Xavier is 
detached psychologically from the 
Church, and the true priest is fun- 
damentally the representative of the 
Church. Ignoring ecclesiastical 
rules and abandoning 
studies, Xavier 


Even as a 


theological 
foregoes ordina- 
Acting on souls directly, he 
receives his instructions from God 
alone and not from the Church 
Thus, personal inspiration becomes 
his guide. Xavier's subjective as- 
surance of truth comes to the fore 
on two distinet occasions: the 
scene when the curé de Baluzac of- 
fers him absolution in the confes- 
sional, and he resists 
ciliation with God 


lion. 


this 
because of 


recon- 


an 
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overpowering sense of unworthi- 
ness; and the other, shortly there- 
after, when he finally prepares him- 
self for Holy Communion only to 
withdraw at the last moment be- 
cause of overscrupulosity again. 
Although it is difficult to judge 
his position as such, Xavier’s re- 
sistance and the re- 
ception of the sacraments presents 
a radical departure from the intro- 
ductory treatment of the young 
man. As the novel progresses, his 
thoughts about religious duties, so 
pronounced before the’ meeting 
with Jean de Mirbel, become fewer 
and 


to absolution 


fewer. In short, Mauriac un- 
derplays the position of the Church 


in the presentation of grace. 


Fy ALLY, the portrayal of the 
Church is more than disconcerting. 
In selecting the curé de Baluzac, 
Mauriac has depicted an extreme 
example, and the priest’s expres- 
sions are shocking at times. Once 
he says that “no matter what they 
say, the profession is not so bad: 
one is fed...” and later to Xavier 


again: “At your age, one poses ques- 
tions and answers, one believes that 
it is God who speaks. One doesn’t 


that there is no one.” The 
whole mood is one of general de- 


know 


cadence and despair: the mechani- 
cal, bored actions of priest and 
server during the Mass, the musty 
chapel with only one old lady in at- 
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tendance at the Holy Sacrifice, and 
the exterior decay of the rural 
church. As Xavier senses more and 
more the Divine the 
Church becomes decreasingly im- 
portant so that by the end of 
L’Aqneau, the reader derives an im- 
pression of it as a useless anachro- 
nism to a direct communication be- 
tween God and man, 


Presence, 


Tak Mauriac, while advancing 
hopefully in the development of a 
Christological literary interpreta- 
tion to the dogma of the Redemp- 
tion, has fallen into Mani- 
chean similar at times to 
those of Graham Greene, as in other 
novels. Mauriac, intently and sin- 
cerely trying to achieve a union be- 
tween the divine and the human, be- 
tween God and Xavier, has rejected 
the means by which a true Chris- 
tological imagination could be de- 
veloped. The logical intermediary 
in the transmission of the 
finite guide between God and man, 
the Church, has not only been dis- 
carded but discredited at times. 
Although Mauriac has reasserted 
his dominant 
contemporary 


again 
habits, 


grace, 


position in French 
literature with a 
novel masterly in style and tech- 
nique, the reader must have reser- 
vations about the theological impli- 
cations revealed in the _ evident 
Manichean traits of France’s out- 
standing Catholic novelist 





THE DREAMER 


A SHORT STORY by Virginia Reagan 


‘To boat touched shore and Danny leaped to the bank to secure the moor- 
ing rope. Then, lying flat on his stomach in the tall grass at the edge of 
the lake, he retrieved from the boat bottom a small handwoven basket, 
slipped it over his arm, and set off up the hilly track. 

He was not very tall for his eleven years, but his shoulders were broad 
and his legs sturdy. His dark hair was rather long, and one strand kept 
falling between his eyes as he alternately kicked up the dust and stopped 
to watch it sift slowly between his bare toes. A bird sang in the twilight 
He whistled a reply 

It was nearly dark when he came to the top of the bare hill from which 
he could see his parents’ house, small and isolated, with two gnarled olive 
trees like gray sentinels against the white walls. His mother stood in the 
low doorway waiting for him. She came to meet him, smiling but 
impatient 
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e 
nin are late! 


been up to all 


What have you 
this time?” She 
reached out for the empty basket 
“Well, at you've sold 
thing. Where's the money?” 
“Money .. .?” said Danny 
“Yes, money! The money you gol 
for the bread!” 
“I didn’t sell it,” 
ave it away.” 


least every- 


faltered Danny, 


“Gave it away? What do you 


To whom?” 
the 


mean, gave it away? 


” 


mean to man 
who 

But his mother turned away from 
him and went into the house. 

He ran after her. “Mother! Moth- 

Please listen to me!” 

She sat the table, 
slumping over it. He began to tell 
her in a garbled excited way about 
the stranger who had asked for the 
loaves. But she interrupted the con- 
fused tale 

“Danny,” 


down at bare 


she said, “I don’t want 
to be hard on you, but it’s time you 
learned some sense. I need a son | 
can depend on, not a silly child who 
dreams and makes up tales and 
vives away valuable food to beggars 
when we haven’t enough for 
How can your father 
can’t take him to a 
buy him the reme- 
needs? And how can we 
without money?” 

“But Mother, I didn’t the 
bread to a beggar that’s what 


I'm trying to tell you! I 


our- 
selves ever 
be cured if we 
good physician 
dies he 


do that 


vive 


gave it to 


the most wonderful man I’ve ever 


seen! He 


did 


“Dreams 


magical things 
and fairy ‘tales,” his 
mother said. “Go tell them to your 
donkey.” 

“But, Mother 

“For heaven's sake stop bother- 
ing me!” 

After had and she 
was alone she cried a little, and then 


Danny gone 
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started to portion out their meaget 
supper of goat cheese and ripe 
olives. 

She weak 
voice calling from the inner room 
She hastily dried her eyes and went 
in to him forcing a smile. But he 
was not deceived; he knew her too 
well. 


heard her husband's 


“Something’s 
“What is it?” 

“Nothing nothing.’ 

“T heard Danny’s voice,” he said 
“Why doesn’t he 


9 
me 


wrong,” he said, 


it’s 
come in to see 


“He’s gone out to water his don 
key,” she said, her lips trembling 
Has 
doing something he 

Where's he been all 
day? I don’t like him to come home 
so late.” 

“He’s 


side of 


“I know something’s wrong 
he been 
shouldn't? 


been 
the lake 
I sent him over there 
a 

“Come,” 
me. Why 
far?” 

“IT saw a lot of 
crowd—over on the 
the lake. I don’t 
were there for 


over on the other 
not that, 


it’s just that 


it’s 


husband said, “tell 


you him so 


send 
people—a_ big 
hillside across 


know what 


they 
some gathering 

but crowds get hungry, there’s 
always people who forget to bring 
anything to eat, so I baked a batch 
of those small crusty loaves every 
one thinks so good and I sent Danny 
over in the boat to he could 
sell them. There’s a few things | 
want to buy as soon as I can get up 
to the city = 


see if 





Virginia Reagan, a native of Missouri, and 
now living in California, is studying creative 
writing under Teresa Kay, a valued contribu 
rhis touchingly simple story is 
the first of a series which Miss Reagan plans 
to publish later in book form. 


tor of ours. 
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“Well,” he said, “didn’t he 
of the loaves for you?” 

“Oh, yes. He got rid of them all 
right he gave them away!” 

Her husband could hear the tears 
and exasperation in her voice, and 
wondered why she was taking such 
a small thing so hard. Lying there, 
day in day out, helpless on his bed, 
there were a lot of things he didn’t 
know, 


get rid 


“Danny’s only a child,” he said 

“Of course he shouldn’t have done 
it... but after all, what are a few 
loaves?” 
She sighed. She didn’t tell him 
that she'd emptied her mealsack to 
bake them, that her supply of dried 
fish was gone, that they 
hadn’t had a good catch for weeks, 
that the corn was all but ruined by 
the drought... that everything was 
wrong and she felt ill and tired and 
discouraged, ... 


almost 


Toes Y Danny: went out to the 
stable, running his hand along the 
rough wood that formed one wall, 
a thing that his mother had told him 
over and over not to do... . “One of 
these days you'll get a splinter in so 
deep we shan’t be able to get it out, 
and then where will you be?” I 
shall be dead, Danny thought 
gloomily, and then she'll be sorry 
she didn’t listen to me. 

He stuck his head in at the stable 
door, sniffed the straw and animal 
smell, and immediately felt 
cheerful. 
Two 


more 
He gave a shrill whistle. 
slender, dun-colored 
reared majestically above the stall. 
“Greetings, Emperor!” 
said, with a low bow. 
Emperor acknowledged 
homage with a pompous bray. 
Danny perched himself on the 
edge of the manger, picked up a 
wisp of hay with his toes and stuck 


ears 
Danny 


this 
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his foot 


nose. 


out under 
“Hungry, Emperor?” he 
teased, but the touch of Emperor’s 
rough tongue on the sole of his foot 
tickled him so that he lost his bal- 
ance and tumbled ignominiously 
into the hay. Emperor stared down 
at him with soft inquisitive eyes. 
Danny gazed _ back 
thoughtful. 

“Would you like to hear some- 
thing tremendously 
Emperor?” 


the donkey’s 


and grew 


interesting, 


The donkey gave a vigorous nod 
“Good!” Danny “That's 
what I like about you, Emperor, 
you always want to listen. Well 
today, over on the other side 

of the lake I met a wonderful 


” 


man.... 


said. 


The story was punctuated at in- 
tervals by the sympathetic braying 
of the donkey. 


Hs tale told, Danny brought his 
friend a bucket of water from the 
well, and after telling him good- 
night went back into the house and 
ate his cheese and olives. He was not 
very hungry, which was rather re- 
markable seeing that he had given 
away, along with the bread he had 
been supposed to sell, the fish that 
his mother had 
lunch. But he 
could hear 


packed for his 
did feel tired. He 
his father and mother 
talking in low voices in the inner 
room. He was used to going in to 
see his father every evening before 
he went to sleep, but now his 
mother was in there, and she was 
cross with him, and she had prob- 
ably made his father cross with him 
too. 

He undressed and went to his 
little pallet in the corner of the 
kitchen. He lay awake thinking of 
the events of the afternoon. That 
wonderful man! Somehow I 
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take 
Father is so 


must Father to him. 
different since he’s 
But I guess that’s to be 
Mother is different too. 
but that’s because 
works so hard, hard 

in the fields out fishing 
taking care of Father. Of course | 
help her, but still she works too 
hard for a woman. ... He was 
thinking of his father and mother 
when he feel asleep. 


been sick. 
expected. 
She’s 


she 


thinner, 


too 


N 

next morning his mother 
packed the flat rush basket with a 
few of her remaining dried fish, 
some goat cheese, and fresh vege- 
tables from her garden, and sent 
Danny off on Emperor to sell them 
in the village market. 

“Not give 
sell them. 
“Ves, 

diently. 
Before he left he went in to 

his father. The sick man looked up 

and smiled. 


them away, Danny, 
Do you understand?” 
Mother,” he 


said obe- 


see 


“Good morning, son.” 

“Good morning, Father.” 

For the first time Danny really 
noticed the dark hollows under 
father’s eyes, the paleness of his 
lips and cheeks. I must find a way, 
he thought, I must! 


his 


“I’m off to the village now,” he 
said, “but I want to talk to you and 
Mother about what happened yes- 
terday.” 

“All right, son; we'll have that 
talk as soon as you get back.” He 
struggled without success to adjust 
a pillow. How dreadful it must be 
not to be able to move your arms 
and legs, Danny thought with a 
surge of pity as he assisted him 

“Father,” he whispered, “you're 
going to get well... very soon too 
I know.” 

The sick man was still thinking 
about Danny’s words when his wife 
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came in to 
room. 


sweep and dust the 

“I wonder what the boy meant,” 
he said. “He sounded so sure. 
‘You'll be well soon, Father, I know 
you will,’ that’s what he said. What 
could he have been thinking of?” 

“That boy!” exclaimed his wife 
“IT wonder what he'll dream up 
next! Of course you're going to get 
well,” she added quickly. “It just 
takes time, that’s all.” 

Her husband sighed. “Time 
time. 
time. 


Three years is a very long 
You have too many bur- 
your shoulders, 
wearing yourself out.” 
She caressed his hair with a hand 
roughened by work but still gentle 
in its touch. “I don’t mind,” she 
said, “as long as it’s for you. I'd 
do anything for you, anything... .” 


dens on you're 


iistitiiiien a door slammed and 


Danny’s voice through the 
“Mother! Where are you?” 
“In here with your father. Why 
are you Have 
sold the things already?” 
“Yes, yes, here’s the money,” said 
Danny. “But now you must listen! 
The man | saw yesterday 
I gave the bread to 
the village! 


rang 
house. 


home so soon? you 


the one 
he’s coming to 
You've got to see him, 
just got to! He's 
travels around cur- 

I’ve him do 
And 
village 
what this 
make you well 


Father, you've 
wonderful. He 
ing sick people. 
it! It’s like 

now coming to 
Just think, Father, 
means! He could 


ee 


seen 
like magic! 


: 
he’s oul 


too 


“Just a minute, son,” 
said, 


his father 
“you're talking too fast. How 
does this man cure these people? 
Is he a physician?” 

“I don’t know—-I only know that 
he’s wonderful. .. . Oh, Mother, do 
let’s take Father to him!” 
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His mother looked doubtful. “It 
all sounds rather peculiar to me,’ 
she said, and saw a wistful look 
come over her husband’s face 

“It might be worth a try,” he 
said, “mightn’t it? If you could get 
me as far as the village.” 

“| think we could,” his wife said, 
her 


minutes earlier 


remembering assurance of a 


that she 
do anything for him 


few would 


“Of course we can!” cried Danny 


“Emperor will take you!’ 
“The jolting of the cart will 


the life out of your poor father,” his 


hake 


mother said, but Danny was already 


running out to tell his donkey the 
news 
“I’ve 


you, Emperor! 


got an important job for 
A responsible job! 
You're going to take Father to the 
wonderful man! And you've got to 
vet him there without shaking the 
life out of understand?” 

Emperor gave an understanding 
bray 

“You old donkey,” Danny 
said, bringing out armfuls of hay 
and laying it on the bottom of the 
cart to soft bed 


father. 


him 


make a for his 


I, wasn’t easy for the woman and 
the little boy 


so helpless that he was practi- 


to carry the sick man 


cally a dead weight —out to the cart 
and lay him on his pallet in the hay 
But excitement, 
certainty that 


going to 


and his strange 


something marvel 


ous was made 


Danny twice as strong as he usually 


happen, 


was, and his mother 
ished at the 
mination her dreamy, 
good-for-nothing 


was so aston- 
and deter- 
little 
suddenly ex 
hibiting that she too felt twice as 


strong as 


strength 
lazy 
was 
usual, and Emperor 
helped them with several encour- 
aging brays 
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“Til beside 
Danny said, “and 
the rough places.” 

When the settled 
as comfortably as possible his wife 


walk Emperor,” 


guide him overt 


sick man was 
sat down beside him in such a way 
as to protect him from the hot sun 
And so, led by a child and a don- 
key, they set out on the most mo- 
mentous journey of their lives 
T 

HEIR progress was slow and it 
was reached the 
An amazing sight met their 
The main 
street was alive with people, many 
of them 
other villages or of 


noon when they 
village 
eyes straggly, narrow 
inhabitants of 
remote farms, 
fisher folk from the isolated shores 
of the lake. They were crowded all 


along the sides of the street, on the 


strangers, 


doorsteps, atop the walls, even on 
the 


awaiting the arrival of 


roofs; it was as if they were 
a royal pro- 
cession except for the 
fact that so many of them were 
sick; paralyzed men, like Danny’s 
father, lying on pallets in the dust, 
cripples propped up the 
walls of houses, blind people guided 


strange 


against 


by friends, sick babies wailing in 
their mothers’ 
people 
screaming. 
They halted the cart in a 
street, and lifted the 
They were wondering how 
they could get through to where 
they would be seen by the 
when series of 


few 
and 


arms, and a 


crazy too, shouting 
side 
sick man 


down. 


healer, 
Emperor gave a 
Startling brays which made people 
jump and turn around. When they 
saw the woman and the child strug 
gling to carry the heavy man they 
came forward and helped and made 
room for him on the street corner 
But more people came and stood 
in front of them. 

“He 


won't see us,” Danny’s 
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mother said. “All our trouble will 
have been for nothing ' 
“Leave that to me!” Danny cried 
And she thought, How changed he 
is! He 


overnight 


S 
WI UDDENLY a rip- 


pling through the crowd like a wind 
through “He’s 


. He’s coming 


seems to have grown up 


murmur went 


reeds comme 
He’s COmIng 

\ tremendous wave of fear and 
excitement and hope surged up in 
Danny’s father, and 


mother’s 


tears sprang 


into his eyes—-she didn’t 


know why. 
setween the heads of the people 
standing in front of them they saw 


him coming round a bend in the 


winding 


street; in a moment 


in a moment he would reach them! 


And then Danny, pushing his way 
between 


the people, ran out into 
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the street and before anyone could 
stop him caught hold of the man’s 
white garment 

“IT want you to cure my father!” 
he cried 

The man turned and looked down 
at the eager boy. And Danny looked 
up, straight into the most wonder- 
ful, compassionate eyes he had ever 
seen, and said. “Do you remember 
me, Master? [I’m the boy you got 
the loaves and fishes from yester- 
day ‘a 
And 


on his 


felt 
shoulders, 


then he a gentle hand 
and heart 
dissolve in a melting 
flame of joy and love, and the next 
thing he knew was that his fathe 
was standing up, well and strong 
and loud 
and her 
in the dust, and Jesus had passed 


his 
seemed to 


praising God in a voice, 


his mother was on knees 


on into the milling crowd 


All Souls 


by ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 


SO you be bound, 
So bound am 1. 

So rejects light 

This lidded eye, 

And strains in dark 
Your plight lo share, 
Your flame of exile 
Soars the prayer 


Eager to rend 
The shackles free. 


So you be bound, 


So love binds me 





To Them More Dear 


by WELFORD INGE 


lo me more dear 


congenial to my heart, 


One native charm, than all the gloss of art.” 


T 
HERE seems to be a concerted 
movement afoot on the part of in- 
tellectuals and aesthetes not only to 
the final arbiters 
on all questions of church architec- 
ture and art but also to force thei 
opinions upon us all, 

The 


make themselves 


intellectuals and aesthetes 


object to the kind and quality of 
church 


music now in general 
the 


organists and choirs 


use 


They object to inferiority of 
And 


pel fection as 


even 80 
seeker after 


Merton pol 
shots in passing at Catholic statu- 


vreat a 
Phomas takes casual 
ary and paintings 

I submit that it is a healthy sign 
and a spiritual virtue to be aware 
But | 
likewise insist that the intellectuals 
and 


of one’s faults and failures 


aesthetes are cer- 
truths about the 
frontal 


attacks on 


forgetting 
fundamental 
Church in their 
brutal 


tastes of 


and some- 
the 


less 


times 
thetic 
vated brothers. 

In the first 
Church as a 


ucS- 
their culti- 

place Holy Mother 
visible expression ol 
the Mystical Body of Christ does not 
exist for any 
racial, cultural, o1 


one class or group, 
sap- 
tized in the faith and living accord- 


ing to the dictates of faith, we all 


otherwise 


Oliver Goldsmith 


belong to Holy Mother Church. And 
she for us, whether we be 
illiterate or learned, primitive or 
urbane. 


exists 


Caines. unlike the intellectuals 
and the Pharisees of His day, was 
not so greatly concerned with the 
outward observance of the law as 
he was with the spirit of the law, 
the spirit which is love. He asked 
us to love And “to 
love” and to 
understand 
need to 


one 
means to 
forebear 
and to forebear, 
sider at length our relationship 
with Holy Mother Church 

When Christ told Peter that he 
would be a catcher of men, He did 
not specify a certain type. He did 
not say, for instance, “a man who 
likes and understands modern art.” 
He did not say, “a learned man,” 
or “a highly civilized man,” or an 
“aesthelic man.” He used the all in- 
clusive term “men.” Nor has Holy 


another 
understand 
If we are to 


we con- 





Church art should be an effective aid to 
worship. Welford Inge, however, denies the 
effectiveness of “better Catholic art” inflicted 
upon the great majority of untrained par- 
ishioners, leaving them “forlorn, and con- 
fused and homesick.” 
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Mother Church, guided by the Holy 
Ghost, ever indicated that one man 
in his culture or lack of it is more 
acceptable or desirable than an- 
other. She welcomes all men to her 
arms, all men everywhere. And for 
each man she is the visible expres- 
sion on earth of his eternal 
in Heaven. 


home 
Intellectually, she has 
always presented shallows to wade 
or depths to plumb, as a man could 
or would. Aesthetically, she has al- 
ways presented the art treasures of 
cathedral or for the con- 
noisseur, along with simple country 
churches, their crosses gleaming in 


basilica 


the sun, for the more simple wor- 
shiper. I see no point in confusing 
the situation and trying to stand- 
ardize the multiple expression of 
a multiple need. And | speak from 
personal experience. 


I WAs baptized in a small church 


in a small Oklahoma town. It 
boasted three statues, all painted 
plaster. One of the Sacred Heart. 
One of Mary the triple 
crown of her Queenship and hold- 
ing in her arms the Divine Babe. 
And one a stylized depiction of the 
Infant Jesus of Prague. 

The Sacred Heart, as ygarish and 
unfortunate as the held par- 
ticular for me. Through 
some accident of design or execu- 
tion or both, the eyes spoke to me. 
Their expression was at once pene- 
trating, questioning, forgiving, and 
consoling. Sitting in a pew near the 
statue, I used to think, “Those 
plainted plaster eyes see through 
me, they recognize me for the weak 
and willful creature that I am, yet 
they also see that I am a yearning 
penitent desirous of grace and per- 
fection. They demand to know if | 
really think I am doing everything 
within my powers to 


wearing 


rest, 
charm 


live up to 
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Christ’s commands and example 
They tell me that no matter how 
weak and faulty | may be, Christ 
loves me and yearns to forgive me 
and oflers And if 
those painted plaster eyes can do 
all that, think what it must 
been like to look into the 
Christ Himself,” 

The statue of Mary, however, was 
a different matter. It affronted my 
every aesthetic sense. Crude and 
tasteless, it was in my opinion com- 
pletely unworthy. And, personally, 
| have never cared for the popular 
conception of the Infant Jesus of 
Prague. It has always seemed false 
and trivial. 


me His solace. 

have 
actual 
eyes of 


Y 

eens the power to do so in that 
church, I would have replaced the 
statues of Mary and the Infant Jesus 
of Prague with something 
suitable. I would have done away 
with the execrable lithographs 
marking the Stations of the Cross 
and banished the organ, the organ- 
ist, and the choir, all iamentably 
poor in constantly 
out of key and, for me, a madden- 
ing distraction. But no 
matter how work of art it 
might really be, | would have kept 
the statue of the Sacred Heart. 

My reasons would have been per- 
sonal, of course. But aren’t all aes- 
thetic reasons personal? Don’t they 
invariably out of personal 
background, experience, tempera- 
ment, education, and taste? Is there 
ever such a thing as an arbitrary 
and infallible standard of aesthetic 
judgment? 

But be that as it may, I 
have been quite wrong. 


more 


performance, 


source of 


poor a 


arise 


would 
To begin 
with, two irrefutable facts loomed 
large. No matter how I| might feel 
about the statues, the lithographs, 
and the organ, they represented the 
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choice of the majority of the con 
And the majority of the 
congregation, that 
outnumbered my 
had 
their 
rights took 
precedence over the rights of only 
That is only common sense 


Bus there were in addition cer- 


gregation 
even in small 
community, far 
wile 
th 


and me. Those people 


ir rights and because of 


gecater number, their 


two 


intangibles. The membership 
of that congregation was composed 


entirely of 


farmers and their fami- 


lies and workers and their families, 
with just a seattering of very small 
their families 
They were all people who struggled 
constantly for a And they 
had little time or energy or thought 
left for the 
There wasn't a 


‘ ‘ ws 
among 


businessmen and 


living 
graces of civilization 
college degree 
them. And, excepting the 
priest, my wife and myself, no one 
thought it important o1 
to read a book 


necessary 


Literary pretension might en- 
dorse The Saturday Evening Post 
and The Catholic Digest, but liter- 
ary taste and practice were incap- 
able ol the 
daily paper from a neighboring city 
and the 
“Pictures” 
doubt if could have 
defined for you adequately the dif- 
ference between an original oil and 
a reproduction, let alone attempt to 
distinguish between the silk-screen 


embracing more than 
weekly published locally 
the 
them 


meant movies I 


any of 


method and the collotype. Classical 
music was, by their own definition, 
anything like “Stormy Weather” 
or “Star Dust” or “The End of a 
Perfect Day.” Popular music was 
what the rest of the world desig 
nates hillbilly. The organist played 
by ear and had only four sacred 
compositions in his repertoire. No 
body could read music, 
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But their church and their 
their 


thing to them, the visible expres- 


art and 
music meant a very specific 
And 
their lives were thoroughly entan- 
vied with detail. The olde 
the difficult 
early days, knew what it was like 
to be without a church and a priest 
They their joy when, 
through their own effort and sacri- 
fice, the little frame church and the 
two-storied 


sion of their spiritual home 


every 


members, recalling 


remembered 


rectory, standing side 
by side, proclaimed to the town that 
Catholics, too, composed the popu- 
lation and that God was in His tab 
ernacle with a priest in attendance 
They remembered the penny pinch 
ing and the food 


purchase the organ 


sales needed to 
They remem 
bered who donated the statues and 
why and at what personal sacrifice, 
where they were purchased, the ex- 
citing day of their arrival, and their 
careful uncrating and placing. The 
knew what it like to 
dust and clean them and to shroud 
them in purple at the proper season 
And a single adult in 
that hadn't at 
some time or other knelt before one 
or all of agon- 
ized prayers of desperate supplica 
tion upon their lips or with ebul- 
lient prayers of thanksgiving. 
Choir members climbed the worn 
the loft 
hot weather or 
and 


wornen Was 


there wasn't 
congregation who 


those statues with 


steps of every Thursday 
for 
Sunday 
mornings to take their part in the 
Divine Sacrifice. Shy and diffident 
some of them might be, and self- 
too bitterly 
of their personal deficiencies, but 
they anyway, offering up to 
their Creator, this extra effort, this 
added beauty, this increased glory, 
no matter how poor and faulty, so 
that He might be better honored. 


evening, cold, 


rehearsal, again on 


conscious, only aware 


sang 
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‘io young people had grown up 
knowing those statues, that organ, 
the deplorable the 
limited dear and fa- 
miliar as the work-worn hands and 
the tired 
mothers 


lithographs, 
music, all as 
faces of their fathers and 
Going away to college, as 
a few managed to do, a little fright- 
ened, a little confused by the vast- 
ness and strangeness of the outside 
world, they returned on Sundays to 
a cherished and friendly environ- 
ment that that 
no matter all else might 


gave visible proof 
fast 
here was anchorage, 


how 
change, here 


was stability, here was sweet com- 
munion with the past 

ro change any of this suddenly 
arbitrarily, no 
the 


would 


and matter how 


vreal improvement aestheti 
the in- 


herent nature of those people, leay 


cally, only violate 
ing them stripped of great spiritual 
riches, forlorn and 
land. Beauty 


created by a 


confused in an 
for 
patina 


them 
’ And they, 
themselves, through the long busy 


alien was 


years, contributed this patina physi- 
eally and 
tion, by 


emotionally, by 


assoctla- 
y memory, by labor, by sac- 
rifice. Beauly for them was not a 
matter of aesthetics. It 


ter of human 


was a mat- 
values 


| I think this is true, to lesser 


or greater degree, in most places. 


Except for a few parishes scattered 
across the country, where specific 
types of exceptional people are con- 
centrated either by employment or 
aMluence 
are culturally 
like the 


nativity, without 


, a majority of the members 
and unlet- 
the 


frankin- 


simple 
tered, shepherds al 
gold Ol 
cense or myrrh, aesthetically, to 
vive the Christ Child, only the 
faith and gratitude of 
And SO peo- 


ple feel at home with the architec 


love 


and their 


hearts long as these 
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ture and visual and auditory art of 
their choice what right do the ex- 
ceptional people have to impose a 
more sophisticated architecture and 
art upon them? 

| strictly speaking, the 
Church has no divine mission in the 
realms of art and culture as such 
The fact that the Church 
ages past inspired, nurtured, and 
preserved art and culture is, while 
most fortunate, merely 


has in 


a happen- 
stance. As Bishop Sheen has said 
repeatedly, our membership in the 
Mystical 


purpose only, to save our souls, not 


gody of Christ is for one 


to make us nice, socially acceptable 


people. Ratiocination and aesthet- 
ics are merely functions 
And Christ did found the 


Church in order to make philoso- 


special 
not 


phers and aesthetes of us any more 
than He founded it 
and 


to make scien- 
He 


founded it as a means of grace and 


tists politicians of us 
salvation, whether we be scientists, 
politicians, artists, or merely, crude, 
untalented nobodies 

I, is, of course, self-evident that 
intellectually and aesthetically some 
pe ople are superior to others. I am 
the breed 
hold all culturally exceptional peo- 


not one of modern who 
ple in more or less contempt. Stupid 
as | am, | hope that I am not that 
vreat a fool. For both the intellec- 
tuals and the aesthetes, | the 
highest regard. In the affairs of 
man are both a necessity and 
And I 
sad commentary on an age 
should feel the 


intellectuals and 


have 


they 
an adornment think it is a 
that it 
need to deride its 
aesthetes by at 
taching to them so inept and defee 
live We 
both 


the aesthetes 


an epithet as “eggheads.” 


indebted to 
and 


are all endlessly 


the intellectuals 
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From them have come all the arts 
and sciences and humanities. Thei 
intelligence, their insight, their sen- 
sitivity, and their dedication, like 
rain falling from heaven, generate 
and bless. Our culture 
deed be sterile and 
them. 

But | think their present voluble 
attempt to 


would in- 


stark without 


their own aes- 
thetic standard upon the Church is 
a mistake. Their ultimate 
course, is quite right. It is almost 
a moral obligation for them to en- 
lighten those of us who are 


inpose 


aim, of 


dense, 
to educate and tutor us, to force us 
to grow, and to nourish and direct 
our growth, so 
attain the 


velopment. 


that we too may 


higher reaches of de- 


B. r I insist that in attempting to 
impose their aesthetic standards 
upon the Church they are wrong 
As I have said the Church belongs 
to us all, to the simple and unlet- 
tered as well as to the sophisticated 
and cultivated. And since the sim- 
ple and unlettered, culturally speak- 
ing, are in the great majority, all 
that the intellectuals can hope to ac- 
complish, if they succeed in their 
present aim, will be to make the 
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great majority forlorn and home- 
sick. For the great majority put the 
human values of familiarity and 
personal involvement far above any 
code of aesthetics, no matter how 
right or how sublime. 

If the intellectuals and the aes- 
thetes are serious about their self- 
appointed task, they must begin in 
the parochial school. They must 
educate the children of today and 
that, attaining ma- 
turity, those children will feel as 
much at home with the art and 
music approved by the intellectuals 
and aesthetes, and as personally in- 
volved, as the majority of the adults 
of today feel with the art and music 
the intellectuals 


lore so 
| 


tomorrow s80 


aesthetes de- 
Holy Mother 
Church is home to her children. As 
their taste and sensitivity grow, so 
will the form of her visible expres- 
sion. 


and 
vocally. 


A few, no matter how noble or 
desirable their aim, have no right 
to inflict their idea of home upon the 
great majority and leave them feel- 
ing forlorn and confused and home- 
sick. 
cern with the outward observance of 
the law than it is to the practice of 
the spirit, which is love. 


To do so is to have more con- 


Mother’s Prayer at Night 


by MAE 


REILLY 


Tiot GH less than prayer has brought me to my knee 
My rushing day has still been full of Thee. 

When Mary smoothed her hand upon my hair, 

In surging love, 1 felt Thy presence there; 

And looking at a laughing baby face 

Is but a bil of Heaven in this place. 

Each child I teach, that they to Grace awake 

Is in loving service for Thy sake. 

Although I haven't found the time to pray, 

May I offer this to Thee, at night: 


My day. 





From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


A r the present time there is inevitably a great deal of speculation about 


the real meaning of the marked change of policy among the Soviet leaders 
In this matter, opinion seems to fall into three main categories, There 


al 
those who believe that there has been a real change of heart 


in Moscow 
There are those who take the opposite view and insist that it is only a 
change of tactics. And there are the in-betweeners who believe that at any 
rate the past has been left behind, but that the Soviet intentions about the 
future are obscure— obscure perhaps even to the Soviet leaders them 
selves 


A LL three viewpoints are often, it seems to me, based on somewhat super- 
ficial and hasty analyses of the whole situation. The belief that there has 


been a change of heart in Moscow is largely wishful thinking 


It stems 
either from 


a political partisanship which has always seen something 
hopeful in the Bolshevik revolution or from the intense hope that true 
peace is at length dawning on our torn world 


Certainly, there is no sort 
of evidence for it 


and this apart from high Soviet protestations that they 
intend to remain what they have always been: true Communists 

Indeed, why should these men, brought up in the Communist ideology 
to which they owe their own power and their fortune, wish to abjure their 
own faith? It is possible, and even likely, that they have lost something 
of their first fervor and grow more or less lukewarm. After all, the adage 
that “power corrupts” is as applicable in its own way to Bolsheviks as to 
Christians. Their practical hopes for their bright new 
have narrowed to little more than a desire for their retention of power 
and its comforts, but this is a very dilferent matter from giving up their 


faith in favor of something they have fought against throughout their 
lives 


world may well 


In the Communist philosophy, especially as interpreted by men with 
an Oriental way of thinking, time is not of great moment. It may be, they 
may think, that the Communist world triumph is not in sight, but there 
is nothing to indicate that they have consciously given up faith in that 
ultimate triumph 
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a opposite view that the change 
in Moscow is no more than a change 
with 
and 


much in line 
Marx, 


Stalin, is a good deal more convine- 


r 


of tactics, very 


the teachings of Lenin 
ing. It is a view held, I suppose, by 
most thinking Catholics. Yet it, too, 
me to be unconvincing 
Frankly, I find it altogether too flat 
tering to the intelligence and virtue 
of the men of Moscow. We speak of 
a Marxist Marxist 
faith, but we should be careful not 
to think of 
this connection as though they were 


seems to 


gospel and a 


“vospel” and “faith” in 


in any way comparable with the use 
of the words in a truly religious 
SCS 

The Marxist faith and the Marxist 
ospel cannot be anything greate 
than what lies within the capacity 
of mortal and peccable man-—and in 
this instance of men who are vowed, 
not to the objectively good, but to 
the objectively bad. Every revolu- 
tionary movement in history, every 
been 
subject to the ravages of time and 
the 
whose responsibility it is to carry 
torch, The only 
and unchanging faith has been thal 
of the Church of God to which alone 
the that 


the gates of hell should not prevail 


= this latest——-and not so 


band of Soviet leaders 
they 
themselves to 


empire, every country, has 


human weaknesses of those 


on the enduring 


was given divine promise 


very secure 
may whatever may 
still really 
think, it is hard to believe that their 
practical policy is in fact dictated 
by any rigid fidelity to the teachings 
of Karl Marx. Indeed, everything 
to show that the 
Communism has been far more con 
cerned to serve the old ideal of Rus- 
than to 


revolution for its 


profess, 


Imagine 


OCs since war, 


sian imperialism foster 


world own sake 
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What it 
inake use of Communist techniques 


seems to have done is to 
lo ensure the power and security of 
Russia in the hands of the Commu- 


nist party and hierarchy. 


ryy 

Tinie I think a wise man 
find 
among the in-betweeners who hold 


will his place somewhere 
that we have reached a new phase 


in Communist history in which 
dogmas of the past are no longer 
very relevant, but a phase whose 


And, 


whether I am right or [ am wrong, 


outcome remains very obscure 


it will still remain true that present 
Soviel policy must very largely de- 
pend upon the observable and an- 
alyzable factors in the situation as 
it confronts the Soviet leaders at the 
present time. Indeed, up to a point 
this is universally agreed upon. The 
prime reason for the change of So- 
attitude is the universal 
recognition in the world thal a third 


viet now 
world war would prove a universal 
disaster with victory only——if such 
it could be called 
tous survivors, 


for any fortui- 


Tragically, however, there re- 
mains an abyss between the reali- 
zation of this truth and those adap- 
tations and changes in mankind 


especially in mankind as politically 


divided into great rival empires and 


which the recognition of 
the truth should bring about. Reali- 
zation of truth is far from being 
sufficient in 


nations 


itself, as we know in 


our spiritual and moral lives, to 
change our nature, our habits, our 
And if this is true of each 


individuals, 


emotions, 


of us as how much 





Michael de la Bedoyere argues that the re 
cent change of policy among the Soviet lead 
ers indicates no change of heart but has been 
brought about by a number of factors which 
Reds to change their 


foree the strategy in 


order to achieve their ends 





FROM MY WINDOW 
of 
groupings to which we belong? 

It is extremely difficult to say as 
how 


more 


SO 


the impersonal social 


yet nationalistic, social and 
between 
conducted 


large-scale 


economic rivalries great 


countries will be when 
the of war 


ceases to operate, but certainly the 


sanction 


rivalries themselves will not cease, 
and as long as nations remain sov- 
will be impossible to 


eliminate altogether the possibility 


ereign, it 


that one or other of the parties in- 
volved prefer to risk even 
atomic war rather than be cheated 
of suffer patent 
injustice 


will 


its aspirations or 


Le us therefore try to conside 
realistically the position of the So- 
viet Union today and see whether 
we can find in it the real causes of 
its change of policy. One outstand- 
ing fact seems to be generally over- 
looked. Next door to the 300 million 
Russians lie the 600 million Chinese. 
True, they are fellow Communists, 
and there is little evidence to sug- 
vest that Communist China is going 
to revert suddenly or slowly to pre- 
Communist China. But 
one really believe that 
nist 


does any- 
the Commu- 
to maintain 
between Rus- 
sian Communism and Chinese Com- 
The 
revolution must sooner or later rival 


Al- 


ready it stands for a more trigger- 


ideology is 


going 
friendship forevet 


munism? younger Chinese 


and outclass Russian strength. 
happy military movement with far 
for the of 
atomic weapons. To it, rather than 
to Westernized Russia, the F 
Eastern look. When I 
a boy, one was always hearing of 
the Yellow Peril. It is a subject that 
is quite likely to haunt again the 
then that 
be anxious about the 


less respect dangers 


ar- 


masses was 


next generations. Given 


Russia must 
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lusty infant to which it has given 
birth, what attitude is to 
govern the Soviet leaders‘ 
Obviously, they 
any hostility to China for this would 
decisively disrupt the still highly 
important myth of Communist soli- 
darity 
Russia’s 


likely 


cannot express 


and enormously weaken 

bargaining power! 
the West. In fact, Russia, 
given the virtual outlawing of open 
with the West America) 
and given the potential long-term 
danger of China, has only two allter- 


native policies at 


as 
against 


war (1.e 


its command. It 
can seek to weaken the West to such 
an extent that the West's bargain- 
will not be sufficient to 
prevent Russia from dominating the 
industrial much of Eu- 
rope nor even sufficient to prevent 


ing force 


sources of 


Russia from controlling the oil of 
the Middle East and, possibly, the 
Africa. Or it can seek 
to come to terms with the West so 
that in the long run America, Eu- 
rope and Russia can stand up to the 
worst of Yellow Perils and dominate 
both Africa and the Middle East. 


a 

EK NORMOUS difficulties evidently lie 
in the way of pursuing either alter- 
native. However far the Soviet goes 
of friendliness 
commodation, it is virtually 
that America will 
to such an extent 


resources of 


in a show and ac- 
incon- 
weaken 


as to al- 


ceivable 
herself 


low Russia to dominate Europe and 


the Middle East unchallenged. Yet 
one must not forget that the Krem 
lin is a past master in engineering 
internal revolutions in foreign coun- 
tries which make it difficult for the 
great Powers to intervene without 
of But 


Russia here is faced with something 


being accused agyression 
She can best dominate 
vital countries like Germany, Italy 
and France in Europe or the Middle 


of a dilemma 
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Kast countries by intensifying her 
Communist ideology with, of course, 
a fine show of reasonableness. But 
such tactics are automatically sus- 
pect and would tend to put Amer- 
ica and Britain on their guard. 


I, Russia on the other hand plays 
down Communist ideology, she will 
find it difficult to manufacture ex- 
cuses for aggression beyond her em- 
pire. Here, too, the same difficulty 
as in her relations with Communist 
China appear. Soviet Russia cannot 
afford to drop too much of her Com- 
munist ideology, because it is in this 
that her bargaining power and con- 
sequently her strength resides. She 
depends on it, too, to keep control 
And it is this 
fact which will always make it hard 
for Soviet Russia to pursue the sec- 
ond alternative policy of trying to 


of her own empire. 


reach a genuine accomodation with 
the free world. 

Even if the Soviet leaders really 
felt that the time had come to bury 
the hatchet and work toward a 
world dominated by an American- 
Soviet understanding — one recalls 
how much this idea was mooted 
during and immediately after the 
war—-they would be bound to hesi- 
tate for the simple reason that this 
would involve giving up their 
strongest propaganda weapon in a 
world in which the sanction of war 
had disappeared 

What has the Soviet to offer the 
people of the world but the Marxist 
promises of a new Socialist heaven 
on earth? These leaders are more- 
over shrewd enough to realize that 
America will never come to a solid 
understanding with the Soviet un- 
less the latter releases its tyrannic 
strangle-hold on the satellites and 
agrees to allow them some sort of 
freedom and autonomy. Yet to do 
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this would be to deprive the Soviet 
of vital sources of strength, just 
when, as | am arguing, its dominat- 
ing long-term fear is the potential 
strength of China and the Far East. 


Creve SLY, no one can do more 
than make the roughest guesses at 
what is going on in the minds of the 
Soviet leaders, whose home-front, 
we should remember, is presenting 
a great many awkward problems at 
the present time, not least that of 
rivalry between the leaders them- 
But what I am trying to 
argue is simply this. To think of 
the world situation today simply in 
terms of two conflicting ideals: the 
Marxist faith and the Western be- 
lief in a free world, is becoming out- 
of-date. The Soviet ideology served 
to make the revolution and to carry 
it to an extraordinary degree of suc- 
But the achievement of that 
success has now created new prob- 
lems of such importance that the 
Soviet policy must now inevitably 
be thought out in fresh terms that 
are more like the factors of tradi- 
tional international diplomacy such 
as the balance of power the 
establishment of security. 

The exclusion of large-scale war 
as the natural failure 
to obtain one’s ends by diplomatic 
means is the first and most impor- 
tant of these new factors. The enor- 
mous strength of the Communist 
belief that war must in the long run 
promote a Communist world is now 
a thing of the past. And it must be 
obvious to anyone with a sense of 
history that the juxtaposition of 300 
million Russians, who are now rela- 
tively conservative in spirit, and 600 
million Chinese, led by 
more militant and irresponsible 
than the old Communists, is a vital 
factor to both. The fact that they 


selves. 


cess. 


and 


sanction of 


leaders, 
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are ideological cousins is no guar- 
antee of enduring friendship. Fam- 
ily quarrels are often the worst sim- 
ply because they spring from 
mounting tensions which neither 
side is willing to admit until it is 
too late. 


|, factor of immense im- 
portance is the rapid development 
of the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. The exploitation of this power 
will create a new and greater indus- 
trial revolution in the so-called 
capitalist countries and this time in 
social conditions that will prevent 
the gross evils of the first industrial 
revolution. In other the 
Marxist view that capitalism is 
bound to its own destruction, 
whether just or not in theory, is un- 
likely to be realized for many gen- 
erations. 


words, 


On the contrary, an age 
of increasing plenty with the prob- 
lem of distribution and elfective de- 
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mand on its way to solution, seems 
to be opening out. 

It is factors like these which must 
determine Soviet policy today, not 
ideological or moral questions 
about Marxist theory or a “change 
of heart” among Communist lead- 
The first interest of the Soviet 
leaders must be the strength and 
security of Soviet Russia and the 
maintenance of their own personal 
power. This is common sense, and 
it is futile to blame them for it. 
Every empire since the world began 
has been led in the same way. Their 
faith in Marxism can no longer be 
considered to be an over-riding fac- 
tor—as the Catholic faith is to a 
good Catholic—but as one of the 
many instruments at their disposal 
to achieve their end, the survival, 
power and prosperity of their own 
country and of themselves, however 
long the task and no matter by what 
devious routes it is undertaken. 


ers. 


The Parting 


by MARION LEONARD 


/ WATCHED and waited while he walked away 
And dared to hope that if he turned his head 

Ever so little, mightn’t his heart relent 

And countermand his stern resolve to say 

No long farewell? I played my port and shed 

No tears, that none might sense my heart's lament, 
But now, O let him turn his head and wave! 
There still is time for one last look before 

His figure dims in the distance. How can he be 

So sure he is right, and how is he so brave? 


The school is ever so far 


I'll look once more. 


He’s only six; he'll surely wave to me. 
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shrill, wiry performance as March’s 
wife, while Dewey Martin lends a pa- 
thetic note as Bogart’s younger brother, 
a somewhat reluctant hoodlum. Ar- 
thur Kennedy, Mary Murphy, and Gig 
Young are around in lesser roles, but 
even these bristle under Mr. Wyler’s 
expert handling.—Paramount. 


PLL CRY TOMORROW, based on L.il- 
lian Roth’s tragic story which was re- 
markable for its candor and inspira- 
tion, has been turned into a_ tepid 
four-handkerchief filmabout an actress 
who hits the bottle after disappoint- 
ment in love. Some of the responsi- 
bility for Lillian’s lack of confidence 
because of her mother’s over-ambitious 
plans for her is still suggested, but 
little else of the background of her 
harrowing fall is left. In an effort to 
offend no one, the producers have 
carefully eliminated all mention of Lil- 
lian’s ultimate conversion to Catholi- 
cism and have so watered down the 
characters of her three husbands that 
the motivation behind her marrying 
any one of them is completely absent. 
No. 1 (Don Taylor) is an amiable, 
hard-drinking soldier; No. 2 (Richard 
Conte) is just unaccountably mean; 
No. 3 (Eddie Albert) is a shy ex-alco- 
holic. None of them, though, has any 
depth whatever, anything at all to 
which the insecure, highly-strung Lil- 
lian could have responded 
Consequently, I’ll Cry Tomorrow is 
an empty sort of film, drearily detail- 
ing her bouts with the bottle following 
the death of her young lover, a lawyer, 
and several unpleasant verbal jousts 
with her mother. Susan Hayward looks 
wonderful as Lillian and, I’m told, 
does her own singing although, if so, 
I wonder why she hasn’t unveiled this 
voice before. Of the cast, Jo Van Fleet 
as the mother, and Ray Danton as the 
ill-fated love of her life are best of all 
since they manage to convey at least a 
bit of what the original book said they 
were like.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


THE TALL MEN is a standard Western 
which hasn’t quite enough to say and 
too much time and room to say it in. 
Basically it is the story of a couple of 
Civil War vets (Clark Gable and his 
younger brother, Cameron Mitchell) 
who, having held up Robert Ryan, a 
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wealthy rancher, decide to throw in 
with him and lead thousands of cattle 
up from Texas through Sioux territory 
Along for the ride is Jane Russell, a 
girl with bright lights in her eyes, who 
chucks over Mr. Gable with his simple 
tastes for Mr. Ryan who has slightly 
more expensive ones. 

All of this takes nearly two hours to 
tell and uses the CinemaScope screen 
to its widest advantage in depicting 
Indian raids and cattle stampedes, not 
to mention several blizzards. Except 
for the feeling that the scenes are de- 
liberately played out longer than they 
should be in this kind of picture, The 
Tall Men is robust fare with some stun- 
ning scenery, discounting some 
vious camera fakery in the climax, 

Raoul Walsh, an old hand at knock- 
about violence in movies, is completely 
at home here and gets a rough and 
lusty reaction from his players. Mr. 
Gable has rarely been in better physi- 
cal shape. Something of his former 
ruggedness has returned and this is 
his most impressive performance since 
before the war. Miss Russell alternates 
between scowling and smiling, both of 
which she does expertly. Mr. Ryan 
gives one more of his underplayed in 
terpretations of a man far more com- 
plex and interesting than the surface 
delineation of the seript would indi 
cate.— 20th Century Fox. 


ob- 


SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD 


doesn’t get 
too far beneath the skin of its princi- 
pal character, Father Junipero Serra, 
who, with some help from the Span 
ish troops, founded about half a dozen 


missions on our early West Coast. In 
stead of presenting more fully the in 
tensity and devotion of this courageous 
man and conveying more of his spirit 
ual drive, the story is diffused to in 
clude some minor nonsense about a 
soldier who carries on a flirtation with 
an Indian maiden which 
bitter misunderstanding 
Spaniards and natives. Another side 
line involves a sort of amicable feud 
between the priest and the captain of 
the troops who is all for pulling out of 
California before the Indians get too 
close. In spite of this misguided atten 
tion to unimportant characters and 
lesser issues, Seven Cities of Gold is a 
rather worthwhile film which at least 


leads to a 
between 
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in part captures some of the feeling 
both of the period and of the man. 

Without Michael Rennie in the lead 
ing role, Seven Cities of Gold wouldn't 
be nearly as good as it is. Rennie has 
dignity and directness which are per- 
fect for a credible approach to Father 
Serra’s character. Richard Egan is the 
hot-headed young lover, and Anthony 
Quinn the captain who reluctantly ad- 
mires the intrepid priest. Over-all, the 
CinemaScope photography in Mexico 
is beautiful.— 20th Century For. 


QUEEN BEE finds Joan Crawford lit- 
erally licking her chops over having 
to play a female so perverse and un- 
pleasant as to have almost no redeem- 
ing qualities at all. To begin with, Miss 
Crawford is a Northerner who marries 
into a decadent Southern family and 
proceeds to demoralize them further 
by capitalizing on their sins and weak- 
nesses. She turns her husband into a 
drunkard and her children into neu- 
rotics, drives her sister-in-law to sui- 
cide, and carries on an affair with her 


husband’s best friend. As you can see, 


this is quite a busy, if wildly implaus- 
ible, even ridiculous, melodrama. 
Exactly what it is about nasty hero- 


ines that so attracts Hollywood stars 
is beyond me when confronted 
with the actual task of bringing them 
to life, most actresses promptly fall on 
their faces as Miss Crawford does in 
this one. Her attempts to be a chilly 
menace are about as scary as Grandma 
Moses with a putty nose. Admittedly, 
the story of Queen Bee is hopeless from 
the start. It is not helped by the glum 
posturing of its star and Barry Sulli- 
van, John Ireland, Betsy Palmer, and 
Lucy Marlowe as the assorted victims 
who get stung—but none more so than 
the paying customers.—-Columbia. 


since, 


THREE STRIPES IN THE SUN is a sur- 
prisingly good little program picture 
which was made on location in Japan. 
After the disastrous experience with 
House of Bamboo, I had more or less 
consigned Japanese films (except for 
the native product) to the scrap pile 
but then along comes one as engaging 
as this and I am for revising my stand 
ards again. Based on some articles in 
The New Yorker, Three Stripes in the 
Sun is the account of an American ser- 
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geant, bitter against the Japanese since 
the Pacific War, who is sent to Tokyo 
with the Army of Occupation. His 
hatred of the people gradually melts 
away once he takes an interest in some 
Japanese orphans who are cared for 
by a kindly priest and some nuns and 
when he comes to know his Japanese 
interpreter, a beautiful girl whose own 
family has objections to too much fra- 
ternization with the white man. The 
propaganda is spread on just right and 
comes across so effectively simply be- 
cause no one is trying to beat you over 
the head. 

The direction of Richard Murphy is 
responsible for the pleasant aura gen- 
erated by the whole film. Mr. Murphy 
has some able assistance from Aldo 
Ray as the sergeant, Phil Carey as his 
shrewd superior officer, and Mitsuko 
Kimura as the Oriental heroine.—Co- 
lumbia, 


LEASE OF LIFE is set in rural England, 
in a sleepy little hamlet where the 
local minister has been informed that 
his heart condition gives him about a 
year to live. Never a man of action or 
much purpose in life other than to do 
his job well, he suddenly sees the op- 
portunity is at hand to get done so 
many things for which there never 
was time before. He preaches a sermon 
to a boy’s school which actually holds 
the youngsters at attention—and very 
nearly scandalizes the more conven- 
tionally-minded churchmen. He _ be- 
stirs his daughter into accepting a 
music scholarship in London although 
she will have to work as a waitress in 
order to support herself while she lives 
away from home. And, finally, he helps 
a dying old man keep his estate out of 
the hands of his shrewish, two-timing 
wife. Having set his own house and 
one or two others in order, the coun- 
try parson is content to meet death. 
This is one of those rare films which 
the British do so well—weave a spell 
over the audience by presenting it with 
so many very likable characters, none 
of whom really accomplish anything 
extraordinary, but are extremely pleas- 
ant and civilized. The lovely scenery 
in color, the restful country atmos- 
phere, and the wonderfully warm per- 
formances make it a total joy. Robert 
Donat, a splendid actor seen all too 
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infrequently in films, is the parson, 


and Kay Walsh is his helpful, devoted 
I. F. E. Releasing Corp. 


wife. 


MAGIC FIRE should have been a good 
film. It deals with events in the life 
of Richard Wagner, a composer here- 
tofore neglected by the movies. It was 
filmed in color on actual locations in 
Germany. It has ample sources of stir- 
ring music to choose from to decorate 
the sound track. Instead, what has 
been put together here is a fragrantly 
romantic tale of three susceptible la- 
dies of the period who swoon before 
the magnetic charm of a particularly 
odious “genius.”” One marries him, the 
second is already married but carries 
on a clandestine affair with him, while 
the third leaves her husband to run off 
with him. Now and then Franz Liszt, 
a long-time friend of Wagner, comes 
on to deliver a pithy sermonette but 
none of makes the slightest im- 
since Wagner has a hide as 
thick as his opera scores. Instead, he 
gets that mad look in his eve and tears 
over to the piano to dash off an aria or 
two. 


this 
pression 


tomanticized slush such as this has 
at times served to make an entertain- 
ing if ordinary film like A Song to Re 
member, but not when it is overloaded 
with pretentiousness and bad acting. 
Alan Badel is Wagner; Carlos Thomp- 
Liszt; and Rita Gam, Valentina 
Cortesa, and Yvonne de Carlo the be- 
dazzled Republic. 


son, 


ladies. 


* * * 


THE , 
those 
which 


seems on 


future of the 


lavish and 


“spectaculars’ 
flossy TV shows 
run ninety minutes or so 
the way to being answered 
this season. Last year, when “specs” 
were first introduced, there was much 
reasonable doubt as to whether they 
justified their budgets since, in most 
cases, their entertainment content was 
almost negligible. Well, after one full 
season of the hunt-and-peck method, 
the networks seem at last to have set- 
tled down to some _ show-business 
know-how and come up with the new 
first pleasant spectaculars. 
While I wouldn’t call them all unquali- 
fied there is, nonetheless, 
enough merit in them as they exist to 
encourage their continuation. 


year’s 


successes 
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THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH, for in- 
stance, was a production miracle, per- 
fectly attuned to the particular limi- 
tations of television so that the Pulitzer 
Prize play came across even better in 
this medium than on the stage. The tell- 
ing use of close-ups on this show 
called attention, as the stage never can, 
to the particular character whose re- 
action was precisely what should have 
commanded the viewer’s interest at the 
moment. While the telescript did not 
simplify what Thornton Wilder was 
talking about through most of the eve- 
ning, neither did it make the involved 
text and unorthodox chronology any 
murkier. However, I find Mr. Wilder's 
play witty, stimulating, provocative, 
and downright wonderful theater and 
so I had no complaints about the show 
the way NBC did it. The cast, includ 
ing Helen Hayes, George Abbott, Mary 
Martin, Don Murray, Florence Reed, 
and Heller Halliday, was at all times 
splendid. 


A FEW 


musical 


weeks later, NBC presented a 
version of Our Town, by the 
same Mr. Wilder, and the excellence of 
this script convinced me that the TV 
people should persuade Mr. Wilder to 
work for them more frequently since 
his dramas are intelligent and fasci 
nating. The question of Our Town with 
music has bothered a lot of people. 
Since the music was fairly unobtrusive 
and there were only about four num 
bers in the whole hour-and-a-half, | 
can’t see that the original play suffered 
anything from the inclusion of songs. 
The move itself was justified since it 
added a little something “new” to Our 
Town which all, seen fre 
quent service as a stage play, a motion 
picture, and a TV adaptation or two 
Unless the original were seriously 
harmed by such a gimmick (as it was 
not), to complain would be mere ca- 
priciousness. 

Much serious, 
the casting of Frank 
Narrator. Not for an instant did Mr. 
Sinatra get into the character of the 
philosophical, pipe-sucking rustic who 
commented so touchingly and 
shrewdly on life in Grover’s Corners. 
Mr. Sinatra played this role as if he 
were a scout from Lindy’s Restaurant 
hunting for a suitable location in New 


has, after 


more I thought, was 


Sinatra as the 
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Mr. Sinatra is 
edly a good actor with a 
about him, but his casualness 
more from a sort of weariness and 
cynicism of the world than from the 
simple, homespun variety based on 
enormous wisdom and understanding 
which Mr. Wilder’s Narrator should 
have, 

By the time Miss Judy Garland came 
around with her own hour-and a half, 
the TV public was in a fever of antici 
pation and atremble in every nerve. 
Under the handicap of a terrific pre- 
show publicity barrage, poor Miss Gar- 
land was really on a spot. Not only 
was she almost completely unnerved 
by all this earlier fanfare, but she had 
to be 100% perfect simply because the 
publicity department had led us to ex- 
pect she would be. The unfortunate 
label of “Miss Show Business” made it 
impossible for Miss Garland to do any 
thing which wasn’t so sensational as to 
blow the roof right off the studio. 
Consequently, when muffed—as 
she did several times—-one could 
the ivory towers collapsing. Surely no 


undoubt- 
casual air 


Hampshire. 


comes 


she 
hear 


performer should be put through such 


an ordeal. With less advance 
beating, these little slips—the crack in 
the voice, the occasional 
would have gone relatively 
as they have with many a 
on I V. 

The 


miscue 
unnoticed 
performer 


fact is that 
pretty wonderful 
dreadful handicap under which 
working. I challenge any show 
business “great” to have done better. 
| recommend, though, that her next 
show be entirely on film since this, I 
am sure, would eliminate all of that 
paralyzing tension which affected not 
only her, but spread David 
Wayne, a generally relaxed performer, 
who became more and more unsure of 
himself and the whole show as the eve- 
ning wore on. 
out as Judy 
minutes, 


Judy Garland 
considering 


was 
the 
she 
was 


also to 


Frankly, | was as worn 
at the end of that ninety 
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PERRY COMO, who for years used to 
preside over a fifteen-minute show, is 
now on for a full hour every Saturday 
night, a sert of “spectacular” as far as 
he is concerned. The format of The 
Perry Como Show is no more than an 
expansion of the star’s old Chesterfield 
quarter-hour, only now assorted guests 
come along to help Perry while away 
the time. What I like especially about 
this show was stated by Mr. Como him- 
self on the second program, something 
to the effect that he didn’t intend being 
smart-alecky or insulting at the ex- 
pense of other performers. I’m glad, 
because Mr. Como is such a pleasant 
chap, so genuinely unimpressed with 
his own accomplishments, that any 
deviation from this would be 
incongruous and offensive. 

On its debut, The Perry Como Show 
ran into some difliculties. A none-too- 
clever sketch called “At Home with the 
Comos” was overlong and  heavy- 
handed and Perry seemed uncomfort- 
able with Marion Lorne, “Mrs. Gur- 
ney” to her millions of fans, who 
obviously didn’t know her lines. This 
bit was eliminated the week. 
Other than that the format is pretty 
relaxed. Perry sings a bit, chats with 
guests, indulges in some casual kidding 
on the dance floor, duets with his visi- 
tors and, before you know it, a whole 
hour has gone by. The Perry Como 
Show is worth staying home for on 
Saturday nights. 


pattern 


second 


CROSSROADS, a new filmed series on 
ABC, is a kind of Medic of the reli- 
gious life. At least the protagonist in 
each week's drama is a man of the 
cloth—a priest, a minister, or a rabbi 

but if the subsequent ones are any- 
thing like the first, “Shadow of God,” 
then I think I'll turn over to Medic. 
The device of having a clergyman act 
as a sort of Perry Mason-Sherlock 
Holmes is going far out in left field to 
tie in religion with second-rate melo- 
dramas. Uh-uh. 
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Cyprus where lago 
vhich 
that he fights 
shiered by 
lago. 


” returns Cas 
forbid,” says 


io drinking the wine 
much 
and 


you 


him so 
toderigo is ca 

Are hurt?” asks 
Yes, past all surgery 
“Marry, Heaven 
There is a 


10) 
lugo 
pause. “Reputation, reputa 
tion, reputation,” out Cas 
Oh, | have lost my reputation. | 
lost the immortal part of myself 
(a int 


cries 10, 
have 
This 
10 


Jan | 
not quit 


me 
added color but 
enough to the traditional lily 

lite Desdemona. Although her father 
took her for a mouse, Desdemona was 
not too timid to favor of the 
Doge nor to pre from her 
band. That she had complete confi 
lence in het 


irrand some 


beg a 
for a favor 
hu 
power over Othello seems 
proved by the fact that she fell asleep 
on that fatal night and 
ilarmed, ¢ Humphrey’s 
ustained the last 
of emotion, 


A timely 


importancy 
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ivada Emilia 
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dower. “Why 
man, but will 
Hotspur Phe 
Glendowet 


so can I and so can any 
they come?” returns 
King, Westmoreland 
and the Percys ali voice, in 
echoing pentameters, their claims and 
grievances but the glories of war are 
mocked in Falstaff’s pseudo-heroic: 
and even Hotspur’s fabled feats are de 
flated in Prince 
the Percy killing some six or seven 
Scots before breakfast 
hands and saying to his wife, 
upon this quiet life.” 
Shakespeare in his thirty-three years 
had much strutting royalty 
the stage and had chronicled the trag 
edy of fallen crowns in Henry VI and 
Richard Il and now he begins to see a 
parallel between the usurper, Henry I\ 
and the contumacious nobles who had 
once helped him to the throne, and Sit 
John Falstaff and his companions who 
rob the merchants only to 
othe r. I or 
are given 


Hal’s description of 


washing his 


seen upon 


rob 
cene of greatness, we 
a Tavern contrat. The Prince 
even permits Falstaff to sit on a mock 
throne as the King. Let Hotspur 
“Methinks it were an easy leap to 
bright honor from the  pale-faced 
moon,” and Falstaff will make the dry 
comment, “Can Honor set a leg? No.” 
In fact Henry IV is the odd example 
of a poet joking at his own great lines 

And what a blast it is against 
We hear King Henry’s majestic « 
arms, “Hence, 


each 
cue h 


assert 


war 
ill to 
therefore leadet 
to his charge—And God defend us as 
our cause is just,” but we see the piti 
ful recruits Falstaff has collected for 
the King’s “Food for powder, 
food for powder,” says he, anticipat 
ing the twentieth century, and later he 
cheerily remarks, “I have led my raga 
muffins where they are peppered and 
there’s not 
and fifts 
Hotspur 


every 


wars 


three of my one 
left alive.” That 
must vindicate his 


hundred 
was how 


honor-—at 


the price of his own life and these poor 
wretches. 

Bryant 
more like 
medieval 


Haliday’s Hotspur looked 
a Sully portrait than a tough 
knight; Michael Wager’s 
Prince Hal was outstanding. The con 
jugal love scenes before the battle were 
charmingly staged with Cavada 
Humphrey very fluent in Welsh as the 
appealing bride. As Falstaff, Jerome 
Kilty looked a benevolent Santa Claus, 
yet what a crafty old 


mean man he 


CATHOLIC 


WORLD 


was! His 
but he 
Honor. 


queasy was 
won out with his speech on 
The curtain fell on the sil- 
houettes of Falstaff’s maimed recruits 
dragging themselves from the field and 
Falstaff dragging Hotspur by the heels. 
Sic transit—-A very fine 
duction, 


voice tiresome 


spirited pro- 
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MARCEAU. At 


there was 


the Phoenix 
only “Standing 
; its broad expanse of orchestra 
filled with an 
forward 


its balcony were eager 
toward a 
white figure, such a very small 
the big The 
spotlight, centered on him, left 
the vast prosceniunr concealed in 
hadow. Tinkling French tunes were 
prelude to the curtain which rose on a 
quizzical harlequin in battered hat 
holding a placard naming the next act; 
the harlequin’s striking 


pose 


audience 
small 
white 


craning 
figure on stage. 
heavy 


and bizarre 
varied amusingly each time 
Marceau, himself, is a 
clown in white face with interrogative 
white silken 
jacket. Evi 
dancer, his 
both re 


was 
lie appeared, 


eyebrows, wearing loose 
and a tight 

highly trained 

as facile as his 


pantaloons 
dently a 

body is 
flecting 


face, 
each passing emotion. 

Starting out with the 
tion of a man walking against the wind 
wv climbing endless stairs and then be 
coming all the people in a city park, 
including a statue, Marceau closed Act 
1 with a superb study called “Youth, 
Maturity, Old Age and Death” in which 
his feet kept their stance on the same 
spot but from a young man moving to- 
ward a high ideal, Marceau showed the 
vision being dimmed, then disillusion- 
ment and death—a sculptured pose. 
Embodiment of the arts, never do his 
lips make a sound, 

Act II is devoted to his characteriza 
tion called Bip who seemed very much 
Marceau except for a hat 
Its highlights are “Bip and the Butter- 
fly” and the hilarious “David and Go- 
liath” where a single prop is intro 
duced—a screen. From one side of the 
then very small 
shepherd playing on a flute; from the 
other side, a huge fierce giant. When 
they fight, they go round and round 
the screen. 


simple sugges 


with a rose. 
screen 


emerges a 


Marceau is already acclaimed on the 
Continent; he began his career with 
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the Barrault Company in Paris. It was 
the Canadian Stratford Shakespeare 
Festival who were inspired to bring 
him Atlantic and it is the 
Phoenix Theater who sponsors him in 
New York. Marceau is supposedly on 
his way to Japan but New York is hold- 
ing fast to him. We should. Marceau 
is French incarnate. 


across the 


genius 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET. When the 
Canadian Government recently sug 
gested to Washington that the site for 
the proposed testing ground for At 
Force missiles in Texas be shifted be- 
cause if the winter 
home of the whooping cranes, it was 
an example of that sensible side of hu 
man nature which may be called child 
ish if 


was so close to 


used in its most 
One of the best serv 
ices of the ballet is to keep that happy 
childishness alive. The fairy-tale book 
too long closed, is gracefully reopened, 

The Sadler’s Wells Ballet continued 
a good tradition in opening with their 
full length and famous “Sleeping 
Jeauty,”’ danced to the score of Tchai 


“childish” is 
honorable sense. 


kovsky with the original choreography 


of Petipa. The meticulous art of the 
great company is the hallmark of their 
director, Dame Ninette de Valois to 
whom perfection seems the ordinary 
goal. In spite of the policy of the di- 
rector to give each dancer equal oppor 
tunity, the supreme grace and dramatic 
art of Margot Fonteyn have made her 
by popular the “prima bal 
lerina”’ of the company, but there are 
five other ballerinas who can success 
fully accomplish the tremendously dif 
ficult balletic 
Brian Shaw, 
stands out for 
his leaps. 
Although Sadler’s Wells has some 
modern ballets in their repertoire, it is 
“Swan Lake,” “Coppelia” and “Sleep 
ing Beauty” in their full length form 
which most in demand. The lure 
of the tradition the 
strongest and for pure classicism, the 
Sadler’s Wells Company is unexcelled. 
rhe old ballets are danced in the ful 
someness of baroque décor to melodic 
scores with the dainty precision of 
fluttering tutus. Here is a world where 
reality is royal, beauty supreme and 
“functional” and Freud unknown. 


accor d 


intricacies of her roles 
among the men, also 


the winged lightness of 


are 


classic seems 
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THE D'OYLY CARTE OPERA COM. 
PANY. To me Gilbert and Sullivan 
and the D’Oyly Cartes are inseparable. 
The only other tolerable productions 
were presented by Winthrop Ames 
with imported casts years ago when 
the Booth Theater was new. It is really 
as incongruous to present Gilbert and 
Sullivan without a British company as 
to try to play Synge and O’Casey with 
out an Irish cast. The Gilbertian satire 
is aimed almost exclusively at British 
institutions; the jokes are written with 
an ear to the rising inflection; the 
actors must have a conservative polish 
and the production that touch of ele- 
gance which is D’Oyly Carte tradition. 

There was a time when every Gilbert 
and Sullivan cycle opened with The 
Mikado. To this department's relief 
this time it was /olanthe, a much less 
hackneyed opus. It gives a fine oppor- 
tunity for the large male chorus to 
enter as representatives of the House 
of Lords and the excellent part of 
Lord Chancellor to Peter Pratt to show 
how satisfactorily he has stepped into 
Martyn honored Dar- 
rell deep bass has fine 
echoes in Donald Adams; Alan Styler 
tremendously good-looking tenor 
and Cynthia Morey is a piquant hero 
ine with a honeyed Let me re- 
mind you no one has ever really 
heard Gilbert and Sullivan who hasn’t 
heard the D’Oyly Cartes.—Al the Shu 
bert. 


Green’s shoes. 


Fancourt’s 
is a 


voice, 


MAURICE CHEVALIER. 
again with his straw hat and his smile 
and the years roll away as if all the 
misery of war had not intervened! 
Honorably cleared of all aspersions of 
Nazi collaboration, 
his old genius for 

tion—the art of 
gaiety 
seatrice 


Here he is 


has all 
audience collabora 


Chevalier 


transferring his 
footlights in which 
Ethel Merman 
Chevalier’s panto- 
mime is far removed from Marceau’s 
subtleties; unabashed ob 
vious but the basis is the same insight 
of men’s foibles but without the pathos 
which is the traditional 
tage. 

A hat is all 


sume a 


own 
across the 
Lillie 


his fellow 


peers. 


here is the 


mime’s heri- 


Chevalier needs to as 
personality—an English 
and an umbrella transforms 
jroadway into Piccadilly; a ten-gallon 


new 
bow eT 
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hat carries us across the Mississippi and 
a flat black felt takes us to Spain. But 
a be-bop fan needs nothing but a twist 
of his own shoulders and the rhythms 
of a clarinet. The explanations Cheva 
lier gives before the French songs are 
every bit as funny as the songs and 
his “double talk” is equal to Chaplin’s. 
But it is Chevalier’s own flavor for life 
which is the essence of the show—not 
the art itself as with Marceau. This 
Chevalier is older and heavier and 
grayer than the Chevalier who was 
once 80 but the 
current something 
warmer than jauntiness. His eyes can 
still smile but they looked at 
enemy occupation. This Chevalier is a 
bigger human being and at the 
time an artist of the first rank 
Lyceum. 


and debonair 


Chevalier has 


slim 


have 


Same 


\f the 


A DAY BY THE SEA.—-As an appraisal 
of human nature this unusual play ac 
complishes a great deal in the twenty 
four hours that are condensed into its 
three acts. “Mother right” 
the rather unwelcome conclusion be 
cause Mrs. Anson is such an aggressive 
exponent of her own beliefs. Mrs. An 
son has always been convinced that 
her garden by the sea was just as im 
portant as the Foreign Office which 
hasn’t succeeded in preventing two 
wars, and her son, the First Secretary 
in Paris, discovers that 
twenty years of ruthless dedication to 
work have only 
enough to be 
agree with 
girl Anson 
twenty 
down, 


was seems 


when he 


made him unpopular 


recalled, is inclined to 
But that is after the 
have time to marry 
years ago, has turned him 
The girl herself, with widow 
hood and a scandal as her career 
the richer reward of her children. 

It is the need for this comforting 
sense of human responsibilities which 
drives the spinster governess to offer 
support and security to the alcoholic 
doctor, and it is the responsibility of 
looking after her ancient 
matter how much they 
which gives Mrs. Anson poise, as 
The Ansons and 


didn’t 


, has 


brother no 

disagree 
her 
well as her garden. 
their friends are all interesting people 
with decided opinions which gives 
articulation to the leisurely but clever 
writing. 

In England, featured 


five players 
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carried N. C. Hunter’s play to a fabu- 
Jjous run. Here Huntington Hartford 
presents it with a polished cast. Halli- 
well Hobbes is perfect as the veteran 
and somnolent mountaineer, so is Den- 
nis King as the run-down medical 
man; Hume Cronyn gives a_ crisp, 
rounded performance as Anson, the 
diplomat. Jessica Tandy is charming 
but unconvincing as the girl with a 
past. Aline MacMahon is the dominant 
Mrs. Anson Megs Jenkins repeats 
her London success as the 
Sir Cedric Hardwicke is responsible 
for the perfectly timed direction. A 
Day by the Sea is agreeable relief to 
our fashion of 
illiterate. 


and 


governess. 


limiting drama to the 


if the ANTA. 


A VIEW FROM THE BRIDCE. Two 
Plays by Arthur Miller. A Memory of 
Two Mondays, the shorter play, is a 
vividly graphic sketch of warehouse 
personnel in which each character is 
distinetly outlined. 
summer to winter makes it possible 
to show how an alcoholic Irish ac- 
countant redeems himself and how the 
drabness of industrial city life 
up the poetry in another Celt. 

man foreman 


A time lapse from 


dries 
A Ger 
his wife while he 
is off on one spree and in his second 
encompasses a cemetery; 


loses 


while an ap 
prentice saves up enough money to go 
to college. Unhappily there is a 
lewd interlude 
which is not only 
phemous. 

1 View from the Bridge poses an 
exciting question: Can classic tragedy 
be present in lowly lives? Mr. Miller 
calls squarely on the audience for a 
verdict, for on the sidelines an Italian- 
American lawyer, in the 
Chorus, explains his interest in 
drama which seems to him to 
from the ancient Sicilian past while 
joris Aronson ennobles the set with a 
sculptured pediment from Brooklyn 
Bridge and the open walls of the tene 
ment kitchen expose the great 
flowing to the sea. Thus the draperies 
of Melpomene are called upon to in 
fold the story of 


very 
suppose diy comie 


offensive but blas 


role of 
the 


echo 


rivet 


Eddie, the longshore 
man, whose heart is big enough to 
entangle him in tragedy but not big 
enough to save him 

The tragedy itself revolves about the 
pretty adopted niece whom Eddie has 
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sheltered and two “submarines,” cous 
ins of his wife whom he has smuggled 
into the port and whom he is shelter- 
ing in his flat. One Sicilian brother 
struggles to send money to his starving 
family, the other falls in with 
Eddie’s niece. Until that happened, 
Eddie had never been conscious of his 
own feeling toward the girl nor is he 
ready to admit it even after he 
betrayed the “submarines” to the im 
migration oflicers. The outcome is un- 
relenting but it never the 
climax of classic because 


love 


has 


reaches 
tragedy 
Eddie lacks nobility of motive 
ply yields to brute passion. Here is no 
but Only the elder 
seemed to suggest his Greek 


He sim 


catharsis horror 
Sicilian 
heritage. 

Van Heflin was powerful but could 
call for no sympathy Kileen 
Heckart and Gloria did well 
in both Warden. 
J. Carrol heavily in 
the first was effec- 
tive as the second 
where Biff McGuire and Curt Conway 
did excellent work as the Irishmen. 
Aronson contrived to give the 
house some beauty {/ the Coronet 


iS I ddie. 
Marlowe 
did Jack 
overracted 
but 
lawyer-chorus in 


plays, SO 
Naish 
as the German 


ware 


TIGER AT THE GATES.—-Superb pro 
duction of anti-war play Thre 
Troy and Michael Redgrave is an he 
Hector 1f the Plymouth. 


scene 18 


row 
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THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL. Un 
usual mixture of comedy and juvenile 
delinquency in 1914 Chicago. Ex 
tremely well acted.—Al the Longacre. 


THE DIARY OF 
beautiful 


| ‘ io 
ing of age. 


ANNE FRANK. 
record of a young 
Profoundly moving and 
amusing at the same time. if the 
Cort. (The above three plays will be 
reviewed next month.) 


The 


girl com 


HEAR! HEAR!-—Fred Waring with his 
orchestra and singers delighted his 
friends during a limited engagement 


at the Ziegfeld. 


ANASTASIA sets out on tour with a new 
except for Leontovich who will 
continue her triumph as the Empress 
Dowager. Dolly Haas gives a very 
warm if not too imperial a portrait of 
the unhappy Grand Duchess, and John 
Emery is almost too handsome as the 
princely villain. A John 


cast 


newcomer, 


Hallow, as Dr. Serensky, is earmarked 
for leading roles. 
ally rewarding 


is unusu 
not to be missed, 


tnastasia 


SANTA CECILIA CHOIR.-So named by 
Pope Gregory XIII and founded by 
Palestrina in 1566, the oldest musical 
institution in the world, has been 
brought over for a tour by S. Hurok for 
the very first time. 







































































NOVELS REVIEWED 


MARJORIE MORNINGSTAR 

by Herman Wouk 

Doubleday 1.05 
A late political figure once said, “When 
1 make a mistake, its a beaut.” One 
feels that Marjorie Morningstar is, in 
its way, a beaut of a mistake. It is, in 
others moving: and 
its observation of people is extremely 
telling. Yet only 
(and they are an 


places, funny, in 
in the last nine pages 
imitation, a brilliant 
, of the manner of Scott Fitzgerald) 
this huge hambling business 
come to artistic life. Most of the book 
is in the manner of a far earlier novel 
ist than Fitzgerald; it is patterned after 
the first novelist of all. 
Morningstar is Pamela and 
Clarissa Harlowe all over Told 
the de 
differences 
modern counter 
that expiation is indirect. 

the fact that 
side of the angels, 
that 
not 


doc S 


Richardson 
Marjorie 
ngain 
length is 

The chief 
and 


at almost as great a 
ferred sé dune tion 
between model 
part 1 

Much is being made of 
the book is the 
that virtus something here, 
people ol 
hee ked tl 
out All very 


nonethel 


on 
means 
limited 
it the win 
well and true, but this is 
in incredibly vulgar book, 
course \ slick 
everything, and the 
person in these almost 
is Marjorie’s professionally 
vulgar uncle, 
his novel is 
the rise of a 


intelligence are 


domestic virtues 


in a nice way, of ma 


terialism coats 
only 


Renuine 


ample documentary of 
young J girl 
graduate to 
surburban 


from 
ictress to 
When she is 
to womanhood Mariorie be 
orld where all the 
men are Galahads and all girls are lily 
maids of Astolat except they eat kosher 


vish 
college amateur 
house wife 
coming 


lieves in a “dreamy 


BY 


Riley Hughes 


food.” 
concern 


book 
reli 
wor ld 


The moving parts of the 
the clash of Marijorie’s 
exceedingly fo 
world 
theme 


rmalized 
she meets and 
in the book 

the 


genuine 


Rios 
and the 
A minor 
cinating 
tion 


pursues 
ind a fas 
iuthor’s fascina 

irtist 
Dhe sion, 
frauds and that is 
is made curiously in 
the book it 
boring, but 


patience 


one, 18 
the 
unconscious 

that there are 
how it 


with and the 


fraud conclu 
more 
should be 
escapable and symbolic for 
elf. Mr. Wouk cannot be 
he certainly tries the re 
whole chapters in 


vler 
ove! this one 
144 IRISH SHORT STORIES 
edited by Devin A. Garrity 
Devin-Adair. $5.00 
Among 33 authors, ranging 
eneration of Wilde and 
Shaw to the present, Mr 
14 short 
poetry, the 
courage ol 


the 
arly 
finds 
which show the 
ind the 

individualistic 
needed that the 
h hands, 
dull 


Some 


from 
the ( 
Garrity 

stories 
muted melancholy, 
the highly 
proof were 

hort story is at its best 
this is the book There 

tory in the lot, and tl 
agreeable Ssurpris¢ 
of Paul Vincent ¢ 
i playwright, for 
tory, 


n [ri 
not one 
er?¢ ire 
Who thinks 

invthing but 
ind vet his 

opens the bool 

narrative art. A midvy 

to deliver a child got “outside 

and Carroll hands 

crude drama with its eternal theme” 

a spiritual experience In inother 
mood is Liam O’Flaherty’s “The Tent,” 
i story of tinker In his happiest hu 
is Frank O’Connor’s “The Drunk- 
the varn of a boy vho a 

cidentally “reforms” hi “a 
And so it There’s Sean O’Fao 


very 
irroll i 
‘ xample 
which 
quisite 


law”: in 


mor 


ird,” small 


goes, 
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lain’s “Teresa,” a study of a false voca 
tion; and James Stephen’s story with a 
delightful bit of reminiscence of child 
hood; and Shaw, with an old-fashioned 
and yet quite Shavian ghost story. 
Typical of the old, well-plotted story is 
“Nan Hogan’s House,” a grand yarn by 
Seumas O'Kelly about village life. Best 
of the new is Val Mulkerns’ “The 
World Outside,” an episode of a novel 
in progress that promises to be one of 
the best Ireland 
in years. The Ireland of the time of the 
Troubles and of the commeres 
present are both here in a collection 
which is fresh and authoritative 


books to come out of 


haunted 


BAND OF ANGELS 

by Robert Penn Warren 

Random House £3.95 
Admirers of Mr. Warren’s work, pat 
ticularly of his World Enough and 
Time, are bound to be disappointed in 
Band of Angels. The author 
the American past to 
gether hi legend 


igain dips 
ble nad 
But w 
was magic before is threadbare ine: 
this instance. “Who am 

the protagonist, Amantha Starr, 
the beginning. Mr. 


into 
tory and 
tation in 
asks 

Warren pursues the 
problem of identity, of psychic aware 
ness of and 
wonder 


one’s position in 
time, until the reader will 
long before the end: who is anybody 

It is Mr. theme, 
poses t! il history at its 
great crisis enforces disguises. 
end of the book there 
man, 


Space 


Warren’s one sup 
moments of 
At the 
is a nameless old 
(and was not) Rau-Ru, 
a colored and in the 
Civil War, Lieutenant Oliver Crom 
well Jones. But the problem of identity 
is most crushing of all for Amantha 
Sent by her plantation-owning father 
to the new school at 
Oberlin, she returns South after 
his death. By his grave she j 
seized as a 


W ho was 


slave overseer 


itional 
to the 
fresh 


coeduc 


, for her mother, she 
She 
and 
Hamish Bond 
servant, she becomes hi 


slave 
di covers, Was a colored slave 


through 
identities 


passes many existences 
Pure hased by 
to be a house 
mistress. Later she is united 
Reconstruction by 
officer from Mass 
identities change; a fanatically 
and student he 
a grasping millionaire; her fa 
mistress, who turned 


with the 
marrying 
ichusetts 


forces of 
a Union 
Other 
poor pious divinity 
comes 


ther’s away the 
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day Amantha taken as 
later becomes something of a 
Such changes are 
they 


was chattel, 
friend 
“realistic” enough; 
happen in life, and they can be 
made real in fiction. But in Band of 
ingels they become bogged down in a 
self-conscious prose and in much atti 


tudinizing. In a word, detergent opera. 


DRINKERS OF 
by Gerald 
Vacmillan, $3.50 

“At Mambango men toiled while the 

jungle waited at the plantation’s edges. 

At night the jungle grew while Mam 

bango slept and in the day-time it was 

slashed down, driven back by the 

Birmingham blades of the Africans.” 

It is the point of this brilliantly written 

book that the Africans—the time is 

the Thirties—are driving back 
than the jungle, that inexorably 
are beating bac k the order the 
men have brought with them to Africa 

“You them? remarks 

about the natives dancing for the plan 

tation’s Christmas festivities. “They 
dance gladly for the white men. It 
will not always be so.” 

The this novel is on the 
white rukers of the plantation, on their 
inadequacy, on their aristocrat’s de 
cadence before impending revolution 
With subtle indirection Mr. Hanley 
shows how unfit to rule the rulers are, 
squabble among themselves, 
they live in Africa “as 
were an uncomfortable and, 
half prepared” England.’ 
Africa, Mr. Hanley demonstrates in his 
own quiet yet 


removed 


DARKNESS 
Hlanley 


more 
they 
whit 


see somecone 


focus of 


how they 
senselessly 
though it 
as yet, 


how 


authoritative manner 
from the hufling and 
pufling of a Robert Ruark, and without 
the poetry of an Alan Patton, 
never fit into the great suburbia which 
vorld.” The author of 
Sunset seems 
a literary way, over the 
this vast and 
time has had 
sensitive interpreter 


quite 


“would 


is eating the 
The 


to preside, in 


Consul at destined 


liquidation of empire; 
dangerous change 
no liner, no 


i Out 


more 


rHE BEST AMERICAN SHORT 
STORIES 1955 
edited by Martha Foley 
Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
rhe annual appearance of 
Foley 


the Martha 
short stories is al 
event. For 


collection of 


vays a literary forty 


years 
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this series, as founded by the late Ed 
ward J. O’Brien, has been bringing to 
critical attention stories which, if not 
always “best,” have been stories of 
quality and stories which have been 
accurate indices of the current literary 
trends and climate. Curiously 
ent 


the pres 
sense, the edit 
“bests,” for, as 
foreword, she was 
her list 

the 
young or the very 


collection is, in a 
or’s second choice of 
she tells us in her 
about to send off 
discovered that all 
about the very 
“The only 
to,” she says, 
exhibits a fi 


when she 
stories were 
old 

conclusion | can come 
“is that the modern adult 
ghtening complexity of 
traits caught in a web of appalling cis 
cumstances. Writers and editors both 
would like to avoid the kind of adult 
we have today.” Luckily, she retained 
a wonderfully funny story of child 
hood, Joe Coogan’s “The Decline and 
Fall of Augie Sheean,” one of the au 
thor’s delightful yarns about parochial 
school life in Philadelphia. Outstand 
ing among the stories about adults i 
Kobert O. Bowen's “A Matter of Price 

a grim story of Also 
remarkable are two stories which cen 
ter around college lift 


war's aftermath 
satire 
on a visiting European poet who make 
the American lecture « irquil, profane ly 
and drunkenly; and the other, a sensi 
tive story about a girl who must gradu 
ate from college all unwillingly 
unwillingly return to her roots 
ary experimentation 1s 
nent this year than it 
cent volumes, and there are at least two 
which experiment technically 
with juxtaposed time without using the 
flashback. As usual there 
both pleasant and unpleasant, and as 
usual the artistry is high 


One isa 


and all 
Liter 
promi 
has been in re 


more 


stories 


are stories 


THE MALEDICTION 
by Jean Giono 
Criterion. $3.00 

The critical success of Jean Giono’s 

The Horseman on the Roof, the most 

realistic story of a plague since Defoe, 

apparently the publisher to 
bring out the same author's far differ- 
ent and far novel, The Maledi« 
tion. This novel by a French 
writer of Italian 
what like an early 
does not have the 
doom of Mauriac, early or 


moved 


le sser 
leading 
reads some 
Mauriac, though it 
consistent 


descent 


scene of 


late. Mau 
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riac’s detachment it does have, and the 
characters in this book seem like pup 
pets being knocked about by a slightly 
sadistic puppeteer 

The Malediction makes a 
of mystification little; a 
wealthy family buys an estate near a 
provincial village in France. The mem- 
of the family are unlucky, 
and they seem to suffer more dire and 
sudden fates than is the normal human 
lot. The novel, of course, does not 
start with the deM family. (The book 
is full of Madame T’s, Monsieur de K’s, 
the town of X, a style not seen in these 
the work of Mr. E \ 
It starts with a mysterious Mon- 
Will he inherit 
Who is he? The narra 
after his fashion. On the 
page, the narrator asks, 
that I'm a hunch 


great deal 


over very 


bers very 


parts since 
P—), 
sicur Jose ph 
tate? How? 
tor tells us 
second last 
“Have I mentioned 
back?” No, indeed. 


the es- 


SO HELP ME COD 

by Felix Jackson 

Viking $3.50 
What would happen if a man 
write anonymously to the F. I 
forming upon himself? 
he were 


should 
I. in 


} 
Would he, if 
a person of some importance 
and prominence, such as 
had defended someone 
being a subversive, be 


a lawyer who 
investigated for 
marked in the 
public eye, be ruined in reputation and 
career? The protagonist of this book, 
a lawyer named Spencer Donovan, de 
cides to be both 
in protest against 
time. 


accused 


of the 


the climate 

Mr. Jackson, a German-born journal 
ist who came from Berlin to this coun- 
try in 1937 and became a Hollywood 
film writer, paces his story well. The 
central situation certainly skirts im 
probability many times, but the book 
is particularly effective in showing the 
reactions of Spencer Donovan's friends 
to his contaminated presence. When 
the news gets around that he is a 
“Red,” Donovan's fiancee breaks their 
engagment, hile his best friend, the 
only who knows the truth of 
the allegations, decides, quite wrongly, 


erTscan 
I 


that his wife and Donovan are having 
an affair. There 
fact that the strictest 
ity is demanded of 
themselves in the 


irony in the 
personal moral- 
find 
posi- 


Is Some 


those who 


protagonist's 





NEW BOOKS FROM 


P. J. Kenedy & Sons — 


PUBLISHERS FOR 129 YEARS 


FAITH, 
REASON AND 
MODERN 
PSYCHIATRY 


Edited by FRANCIS J. BRACE 
LAND, M.D. Foreword by John 
LaFarge. How religion and psy 


chiatry can work together to help 
liberate the spirit of man. By 10 
noted theologians, philosophers, 
anthropologists, and psychiatrists. 

$6.00 


HOPE OR DESPAIR 
By A. M. CARRE. The Chris 


tian reply to the pessimism ex 
pressed in the attitudes and 
literature of our time $2.95 


THE MEANING 

OF THE 

MONASTIC LIFE 

By LOUIS BOUYER. An anal 


ysis of the approach to perfection, 
showing that the monastic 
ideal is Christianity at its 
maximum purity and 
intensity. $4.00 




















At your bookseller’s 


RELIGIOUS 
VOCATION 
By CANON JACQUES LE- 
CLERCQ. The revolutionary new 
book on the canonical religious 
life that has won the popular and 
critical acclaim of all Europe 
$3.75 


SYMBOLS OF 
CHRIST 


By DAMASUS WINZEN, 
O.S.B. The origins and meanings 
of the symbols that represent 
Christ, and how they unify the 
Old and New ‘Testaments. Mag 
nificently illustrated by William 
V. Cladek $2.50 


THE PROBLEM 

OF JESUS 

By JEAN GUITTON. How an 
unbeliever of good will may reach 


acceptance of Christ along the 


path of reason $3.75 
MS 


'P. J. KENEDY & SONS 
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tion. 
sional 


The book climaxes in a Congres- 

investigation, of course, before 
“Senator Aaron Coop,” a carefully im- 
probable name. So Help Me God would 
have been more effective, and perhaps 
more honest, had it ended tragically 
and not with swift vindication. 


DUST OVER THE CITY 

by André Langevin 

Putnam, $3.50 
In the eyes of the people of Macklin, a 
mill town in Canada, Dr. Alain Dubois 
is a has not suffered, who 


man who 


deserves no pity. “You seem to them,” 
he is told, “to be in league with your 
misfortunes.” And he have a 
curious apathy, an almost scientific de 
tachment, over the disintegration of 
his marriage When tragedy 
when his wife tries to kill her lover 
and succeeds in killing herself, Dubois 


does 


comes, 


THE WISE MAN FROM 
by Vincent Cronin 
Dutton. $4.50 

For sheer drama, the incredible career 


THE WEST 


of Matteo Ricci knows few parallels in 
history. His path in the Orient 
strewn with heartbreaks and intrigue 
discouraging defeats and amazing vic 
Xavier souls by 
his miracles, but his Italian counterpart 


was 


tories. Francis won 
and 
who enlisted all his extraordinary tal 
mind and heart to win the 
Chinese people to Christ. (He had a 
phenomenal memory he demon 
strated it in public by reciting a list of 
500 Chinese characters after one read 
ing.) He managed to secure the Em 
peror’s good will in The Forbidden 
City by presenting him with a striking 
clock Matteo himself had made 

This saintly Jesuit will 
membered for his 
policy which suffered an 
eclipse for a time 


was a mathematician geographer 


ents of 


long be re 
wise missionary 
unfortunate 


Maintaining that 
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is calm and the townspeople unmoved. 
The result is an enthralling, but at the 
same time, chilling story. 

Madeleine married Dubois 
he was a doctor and het 
perior. Because, he discovered bitterly, 
he was a convenience which allowed 
her to escape her family. With painful 
fidelity to harsh truth, this novel shows 
Madeleine with her smallness of mind 
and vision, her complacence, and her 
overwhelming self-confidence. Made- 
leine is bent upon. self-destruction 
surely, but her husband’s attitude—‘“l 
pardon § adultery” the 
inevitable. 

rhe people of Macklin 
rageous, and cruel to the 
right after all, 
And he decides 


because 


social su 


precipitates 
“strong, cou 
weak,” 
Dubois 
ce spite their 


were 
perhaps con- 


cludes, 


rejection of him, to go on loving Made 
leine in them. 
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Christianity was not essentially Euro- 
pean, he believed that 
should adapt themselves to the customs 
of the country where they worked. He 
himself donned the humble gray of a 
Buddhist bonze and later, the purple 
silks of an intellectual “graduate.” 
After his death, however, other reli- 
gious took up the evangeliza 
tion of China, but with an uncompro- 
mising attitude. Whereas Ricci had 
insisted that Christian converts could 
continue to participate in the 
mony for dead ancestors as a mere 
expression of filial the new 
missionaries branded the ceremony an 
intolerable idolatry. In 1704, Rome 
officially revoked Ricci’s policy and 
Chinese mission work declined In 
1939 (too late?) Rome issued 
restoring the policy of toleration. 
“Ricci, whose reputation had lain un 
der a cloud for two 
finally and completely 
The author, son of 


missionaries 


orders 


cere 


respect, 


centuries, 
justified.” 
novelist A. J. 


was 
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Cronin, writes history with a bright 
imagination that vitalizes the facts, 
and with a style that ripples over the 
pages like a bubbling brook over peb 
bles. He shows a thorough knowledge 
of Chinese history as well as Catholic 
theology and practices. It is a biog 
raphy as fascinating as it is important. 
Joun B. Suerarn, C.S.P. 


A GUIDE TO CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 
by Clement S. Michanovich, Ph.D., 
Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S.M., 
Ph.D., John L. Thomas, S.J., Ph.D. 
Bruce. $4.50 

Three years ago Father John W. Staf 

ford, C.S.V., wrote bluntly in the Amer 

ican Ecclesiastical Review (July, 

1952, p. 47), “We have no system of 

marriage counseling at all.” That is 

still sadly true As a next-best device, 
some good books on marriage guidance 
have out in the last ten 
notably Leclereq’s Marriage 
and the Family. Now three Catholic 
authorities, together with Paul Fitz 
simmons and Joseph J. Simone, Jr., 
write a symposium of advice that aims 
to guide couples in the many problems 
that vex domestic life, from the early 
stages of courtship down to the time 
that a couple have to make their final 
adjustments when their last child 
leaves home for his own career. Some 
of these studies, such as courtship, sex, 
the dogmatic and moral foundations of 

a sound marriage, and the offenses 

against the home contained in divorce 

and birth control, are met in marriage 
manuals, 
Other studies 


come years, 


Jacques 


contain hard-headed 
advice on “The Changing Family,” 
“Crisis in the Family,” “Money and 
Marriage,” “The Family and _ the 
Child,” “The Family and Social Agen 
cies.” It is these chapters that most 
warmly recommend the book, for they 
counsel skilfully in the mechanics of a 
contented home. So the book will prove 
useful for literate couples who seek 
expert direction in their problems; it 
will be useful for that growing body 
of Catholic clergy and laity who real- 
ize that marriage guidance must call 
on the skills of the sociologists, econo- 
mists, well as the 


psychologists, as 
over-all teaching of the Church itself. 


chief 


Guide is 


The 
worthy 


against this 
devotes too 


complaint 
that it 
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little space to the Christian virtues that 
make the Christian home. True, some 
attention is given to thoughtfulness, 
religious conviction, spirit of sacrifice, 
and devoted conjugal love. Conspicu- 
ously missing is any carefully elebo- 
rated study of the basic virtues that 
build the Christian home just as they 
build the individual Christian char- 
acter faith, hope, love, prudence, 
temperance, courage, justice, and so on 
down the line of right moral habits 
permeated by the grace of God. Some 
shortcomings also mark the discussion 
on the marriage laws of the Church. 
The requirement of a wedding cere- 
mony in the presence of a qualified 
priest is given scant mention; more 
should be made of the Church’s right 
to require this public attestation of 
Catholic couples. Technical terms are 
left insufficiently explained: “ratified” 
marriage, “legitimate” marriage, mar- 
riage “contracted in infidelity” have 
a special canonical meaning not con 
tained in their ordinary understand- 
ing. 

In the the Pauline 
Privilege and the closely related power 
of the Pope to dissolve the bond of a 
“legitimate” marriage (in this sense 
“legitimate” means a marriage where 
one or both partners are unbaptized), 
Father Thomas uses a word ambigu- 
ously where he defines the Privilege of 
the Faith “the right to contract a new 
marriage with a Catholic in every case 
where such a marriage would result in 
favoring the Faith, The word 
“right” is apt when the Privilege of the 
Faith is being used through the Pauline 
Privilege, for there, the circumstances 
being verified, a man or woman has the 
right to abandon one marriage and 
enter another. But that is not so when 
the Privilege of the Faith is being used 
by the Pope to dissolve a marriage 
where one party was baptized and the 
other not: there a man or woman has 
no right to the dissolution, but the 
Pope has full discretion to grant or 
refuse the favor. 

In another discussion, on birth con 
trol and rhythm, Dr. Michanovich 
quotes extensively from an article of 
Father Gerald Kelly, S.J., in the Lin- 
acre Quarterly of May, 1952, to show 
when a use of so-called rhythm is justi- 
fied. In fairness to the question, a grave 


discussion of 


etc.” 
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one among theologians, reference 


should also have been made to an Two Important Contributions 
opinion, that of Father Francis Con- {@ Catholic Literature 


nell, C.SS.R., (American Eeclesiastical 
Review of the following August, pp. 
136-141), which differs from some of 
Father Kelly’s solutions. 

James McVann, C.S.P 


THE CHURCH OF THE WORD 
INCARNATE 

Vol Ll: The Apostolic Hierarchy 

by Msgr. Charles Journet 

Sheed & Ward. $7.50 
“A comprehensive work in which | 
hope to explain the Church from the 
standpoint of speculative theology, in 
terms of the four causes from which 
she results—elflicient, material, formal 
and final’’—could one imagine a de 
scription better calculated to discou 
age the average reader? Yet Msgr. 
Journet, in this truly delightful work, 
shows how wonderfully scholastic \ readable new version by HAKOLD ¢ 

»AR DINER J Litet { Amer 

method serves one who is its master. This new version o immortal spiritua 
A great variety of questions is dealt ee oy A By Rad gs ey —_ 
with in passing, such as the present age is difficult for the average reader. It 
custom of choosing the Pope from a oe oe ee ee ee ie mak 
among the Italian Cardinals, wars f eade $2 
just and unjust, the accusation of 
legalism made by the Orthodox, and 
the origin and transmission of political 
power. 

Of special interest is Journet’s dis 
cussion of the meaning of the maxim 
“Outside the Church no salvation.” He 
reminds us that Pope Clement XI con 
demned the proposition that “No grace 
is to be had outside the Church” 
and that “all we have to do is to apply 
to the Church the traditional distine 
tion made in connection with the ne 
cessity of Baptism, the door by whicl 
the Church is entered.” Says Msg ‘ C 
Journet, “The authentic movement of ; ( J cenTe? 
charity which effectively unites a soul ty A conTRA 
to the Church may co-exist with very 1 sumMM 0 
diverse attitudes of mind” —-even with —s 
that of those who “show themselves Summa Contra Gentiles of Saint Th 
ill-disposed, perhaps oppose her with ue oe neem gana the Sas ghost Enalist 
all their conscious powers, even perse- translation available in th intry. On the 
cute her; and yet do this because of Po Aye a A A 
insurmountable errors for which God ne translation of the ¢ k 


t e i ntire wor 
- The editor and translator, ANTON (¢ PEGI 
does not hold them responsible.” He am Guinteniiae Cothek: aaater and Crake 














can approve neither the ecumenicism w of the History of Philosophy at the Pont 


fical Institute of Mediae tudie 





which is equivalent to indifferentism, 
nor the particularism of certain Cath 
olics HANOVER HOUSE 

In clarifying the relations of Church Garden City, N. Y. 
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ind State, the author reminds us that 
St. Thomas Aquinas introduces us to 
two political regimes, both legitimate. 
similarly, Journet speaks of two Chris- 
tendoms, one “secular” (granting citi 
zenship to all no matter what his reli 
and the other “consecrational’ 
(in which visible membership of the 
Church enters into the definition 
of the citizen). 
It is obviously 
Msgr. Journet’s teaching in a 
few words, but it should quiet the fears 
expressed by some of our 
brethren to find that he 
cided preference for a‘ 
tendom 


Mion) 
very 


impossible to do jus 
lice to 


separated 
shows a cde 
Chri 

“conse 
look upon toda 

way 
doubt 


secular’ 
over the 
crational” “ 


“sacral” or 
which we 
is having passed 
Lest 
Vonsignor reflects 
teaching, it should be 
dinal Montini substitute Secre 
Stats conveyed the blessing 
thanks of the Holy Father to the 
suthor 
The 


howevet! i 


forever.” 

that the good 
ound Catholic 
noted that Car 


anyone 


when 
tary of 
ind 
tone of this excellent 

argumentative or 


vork 
s not con 
troversial; the emphasis throughout i 


on positive spiritual values, for the 
proper effect 1 
existence to the Church herself 
effused and 
with 


and to “set 


ipostolic hierarchy’s 


to give 
Christ communicated 
two constitutive 
on the way 


namely the 


ilong her 
her 
final cause, 
sanctity, which it is her 
reflect and communicate.” 

Epwarp H, Perens, C.S.P. 


cauuses 
toward ther 
clivime mis 


ion to 


Lith WITH MY MARY 
by Joseph A, 
Bruce. 83.00 
some 

love, 
My prayet 


sreig 


pray to marry the man they 
will somewhat var‘ 
| humbly pray to Heaven above 

That I love the man I marry.” 
words of Pastor Stokes 
ome to mind in reading this delight 
ful, and at times 
al Joseph 


\ woman 


Lhese {ose 
whimsical 
and 
whose 


narrative 
Mary 


love 


treig his wife 

capacity for 
faith 
what the adversity 
many moments when 
a person of lesser strength might have 
veered, Mary had prayer which gave 
her courage. It was this Christian grasp 


bounds, whose 
vavered no matter 


ind there 


knew no nevet 


were 
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of Mary’s that inspired Mr 
chronicle in simple, 
story of their twenty 
riage, a life that was with 
beauty, enduring loving, 
charming children, and all the attend- 
ant tribulations of a growing family 
Sut Life With My Mary is much more 
than that: it is the story of an era 
‘of church lawn fetes, of a hell-and 
damnation preaching, of bustles on the 
yomen, and ferociou 
the men, of runaway black 
smith and the settlement of 
irguments by fisticuffs.” Then, 
the many characters ituations 
vhich add much and 
Sergeant Flannery, 
Matthew, the 
Aunt 
this 


Breig to 
moving prose the 
five years of mar 
blessed 


love, seven 


mustaches on 


horse 


shops, 


too 
ind 
crop up color 
interest, espec ially 
Father Peyton 
unforgettable 

lillie. Against the background of 
period is the picture of Joseph as a 
boy, a student at Notre Dame 
willingly attended i nov 
later 
poignant story 
life to 
Breig, is a 
living in a world 
Godlessness: its 
not have 


Brother 


Aunt Kate 


ind 


Vho un 
ena tor ' 
ind 
and the 
Svmbolically their 
delineated by Mr 
modern Holy 


happy marriage became a 
newspaperman 
of Mary 
gether, as 
Family 
morals 
appearance could 
timely 

But 


emerae; 


of loose and 


been more 
Mary never 
although we 
wothan among women 
understandable that Mr. Breig took the 
Saint Paul to heart when he 
wrote of his loving Mary Let women 
be silent in the churches, for it is not 
allowed them to speak in public; but 
let them be submissive, as saith 
the Law. If they would informa- 
tion, let them ask husbands 
it home.” (1 Cor 34-35.) 
Dei’ ISoLa 


cCecims 
know 
Perhaps it 


words of 


also 
seek 
their own 
X1V 
RANI 
SHORTER NOTICES 
THE ROSARY OF OUR LADY, by 
mano Guardini. Translated by H. 
Schuecking (Kenedy. 
might think that there is 
to be said about the 
Guardini’s latest book 
great things, there is 


Ro 
Von 
One 
nothing left 
subject of Msg 
But for the truly 
ilways something 


special to be said when the commenta 
tor brings to his task the spiritual, 
philosophical, and theological insights 
that distinguish this author 





How the famous 


ee Se Ting Se, Se 
singing family keeps 


the feasts and seasons 


of the Church year 


AROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE 
TRAPP FAMILY 


By MARIA AUGUSTA TRAPP 


Filled with joyous and reverent ways to observe 
every season, and family celebrations as well. 
Songs, stories, Old-World recipes, holiday lore .. . 
how to make créches, Christmas angels, Advent 
wreaths, Easter eggs, etc. The Family Book of the 
Year, festively illustrated by Rosemary Trapp and 
Nikolaus E. Wolff. Just published, $3.95 
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JUSTICE 


By JOSEF PIEPER. A study of the second cardinal virtue and its rela- 


tion to the modern world, by the Thomist philosopher and author of 
Fortitude and Temperance. $2.75 





HOLINESS IS WHOLENESS 


By JOSEF GOLDBRUNNER. An eminent theologian and psychologist 
applic the findin of de pth psy hology to the religious life $/ 75 
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The idea of writing this latest of his 
more than two hundred books has been 
in his mind for the last thirty years 
and he is not sure even now if it is a 
success. We may assure him that it is, 
for if, as he holds, “the simple things 
are the truly great, and for that very 
reason the most difficult to master,” and 
if again, “the Rosary is very simple,” 
he has here made its mastery 
simple 

From its Preface to the concluding 
meditation on the fifth glorious mys 
tery, his book is a treasure trove, giv 
ing us greater insight into the sacred 
mysteries——indeed into the quality of 
our prayer in general 

The translation sometimes makes 
one pause, but it also leads to deeper 
thinking and in no changes the 
author’s thought. 

HEY YOU! A Call to Prayer, by Rev 
Michael Hollings (Newman. $2.00). Do 
not be misled by this colloquial title 
It gives fair warning that the small 
volume before us deals with highly 
spiritual themes in realistic down-to 
earth fashion; and if you are looking 
for brief, practical treatment, straight 
to the point, never really undignified, 
you should read it. 

MY LIFE FOR MY SHEEP, by Alfred 
Duggan (Coward-McCann., $5.00). The 
jacket of the book calls it a biography 
of Thomas a Becket. It is, however, a 
novel about St. Thomas of Canterbury 
but perhaps just because it does not 
call him “Saint,” it gives us a mors 
sympathetic human picture of the most 
illustrious (there have been millions, 
not all martyrs) victims of the Eng 
lish crown’'s domination of ecclesiasti 
cal affairs. 

AMERICAN TWELFTH 
OTHER POEMS, by Sister M. Madeleva, 
C.S.C, (Maemillan, $2.00), A depth of 
spiritual insight, the fruit of long pon 
dering on the blessed mystery of 
Christmas, together with a felicity of 
expression unmatched among our reli 
gious poets, mark this most recent vol 
ume by the now Honorary President 
of St. Mary’s College at Notre Dame 
Ind. It reflects her personal experi 
ences of the Birthday of Our Lord as it 
is celebrated in many lands from Cali 
fornia to Provence. Its poems speak 
for David, for Mary, for Joseph, for 
Elizabeth, for “A Nun Who Speaks to 


most 


way 


NIGHT AND 
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been 
“dear 


have 
their 


only 
who is 


could 
one 


Mary,” and it 
written by 
Familiar.” 
We may be proud of this well- 
rounded poet, whose work has been 
enriched by travel, by important ad 
ministrative positions, as well as by a 
spiritual sense that penetrates life’s 
hidden meaning. After closing the 
covers of this volume, one is doubly 
convinced that the poets are the seers 
THEY WAIT IN DARKNESS, by 
George W. Shepherd (John Day. $4.00) 
THE DARK EYE IN AFRICA. by Lau- 
rens van der Post. (Morrow. 83.00). 
The first book named above comes 
from a white American, agent of the 
Federation of Uganda African Farm 
ers. On the basis of first-hand knowl- 
edge he finds fault with the great 
powers and also with the native groups 
who lack a clear united policy. Noting 
that the sting of past wrongs has almost 
wiped out gratitude for help recently 
given, he pleads with America to pay 
off the debt we still owe because of our 
old participation in the slave trade. 
The second book comes from a 
South African British army veteran 
famous for his novel, Flamingo Feath 
er. He finds that present disturbances 
are due largely to a breakdown of reli- 
gious machinery in Africa. He urges 
that Europeans should recognize the 
black and colored as human beings; for 
the differences between the two groups 
are “honorable differences” and all 
races are equal before God. We of the 
white race, he says, must recognize 
races and aspects of life which we 
have despised and rejected. They are 
destined to become a cornerstone of 
a new warless, non-racial world 
THE GREAT MOTHER: AN ANALY- 
SIS OF THE ARCHETYPE, by Erich 
Neumann (Pantheon. $7.50). This is 
the forty-seventh of a series sponsored 
by the Bollingen Foundation. It is a 
beautifully produced and lavishly il- 
lustrated volume, but it cannot be 
recommended without very many res- 
ervations. There is much that will 
seem almost blasphemous to those who 
do not sympathize with the author’s 
viewpoint “that the development of 
mankind in general and of the human 
personality in particular always 
been and must be dependent on the 
spiritual forces dormant in the subcon 


has 











THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY 
by HENRY BRENNER, O.S.B. 
A book for the earnest adult who recognizes 


the need of spiritual remedies for life's prob- 
lems and wants to learn how to apply them 


to his own life. 138 pages. $1.00 


SAVE US A SEAT, TIMMY! 
by ELSYE MAHERN 


A young Catholic mother records her fam 
ily's growing pains in a humorous, yet seri 
ous way, that is both a delight and an 
inspirat, to all—whether they are going 
through like experiences or enjoy recalling 
the happy past. Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. 
155 pages $2.00 


SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL! 


by SISTER M. GONSALVA 
WIEGAND, O.S.F. 


Berta Hummel's personality is as captivating 
as her art work. Sister M. Gonsalva gives a 
charming portrait of Berta Hummel's life 
and her development as an artist. Illustrated 
by actual photographs of the artist and her 
art. 94 pages. $3.00 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN 


by REV. PASCAL P. PARENTE 
S.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B 


This book gives an authentic account of the 
facts about the famous Padre Pio, Francis- 
can stigmatic of Foggia, Italy. It includes 
reproductions of actual photographs of his 
stigmata. 140 pages. $2.50 
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CHILDREN OF FATIMA 
by MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


This story of Mary's appearances to the 
three children at Fatima in I917 has won 
the hearts of all. Illustrated by Gedge Har- 
mon. 143 pages. 

loth $2.00. Paper bound $1.00 


THE SCHOOL OF LOVE 
by ARCHBISHOP ALBAN 
GOODIER, S.J. 


A collection of essays that are mostly on 
the human side. They take man for what he 
is and show him what he can make of him 
self—with God's help. 141 pages. $!.25 


A LAYMAN'S WAY 
TO PERFECTION 
by ROBERT B. EITEN, S.J. 


This book expands the layman's spiritual out- 
look, increases his knowledge of the spiritual 
life and gives practical methods of putting 
to work for his own supernatural good all 
the means of sanctity in his vocation as lay- 
man. 119 pages. $1.75 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 
by LEON BONNET 
Doctrine and devotion 
these reflective 
Mother on the 

pages. 


combine to form 
colloquies of the Blessed 
titles of her litany. 283 
$3.00 


Order from 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 
Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiena 
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scious.” We may accept this view as 
ve might accept that of human bodily 
evolution, as a contribution to the un 
derstanding of mankind’s develop 
ment; but both must be rejected 
they 


when 
pretend to be complete and ack 
quate explanations of our origin and 
our destiny. 

THE PSALMS (Fides. $3.95). This 
Fides translation is attractively 
printed and bound in washable white 
cloth, and the volume contains a pleas 
ingly phrased version of the new 
Koman Psalter based on the Hebrew 
text The introduction notes by 
Mary 


swer the questions 


and 
Perkins Ryan are aimed “to an 
that usually arise 
ordinary Catholics,’ 
but one question is overlooked in both 
translation: Was 
there a rhythm or cadence which made 
the Psalms truly poetry than 
just elevated prose? 
MAN’S EMERGING 
terrill. (Dodd, Mead. 
an excellent book in 
Dr. Berrill’s mind 
from the entanglements of his 
education, and occupation 
“that our knowledge of the 
(can) show that it is 
orderly, moral, and beautiful, that it 
is akin to intelligence’: and he con 
cedes “that we, when we are most hu 


in the mind of 


introduction and 
rather 
MIND, by N. J 


$4.00). 
many 


This is 
ways, but 
has not emerged 
origin 
So he rec 
ORNIZES 


universe 


man, most rational, most aware of love 
and beauty, reflect and represent the 
spirit of the universe’; but, he 
cludes, “that should be enough.” 

A PREFACE TO HISTORY, by Carl C 
Gustavson (McGraw-Hill. $3.75). One 
might be tempted to deseribe this book 
as merely rambling and superficial; 
but that would be unfair, for it is also 
intellectually provocative. Perhaps the 


con 


author has achieved 


his main purpose 
by exciting interest in further study of 
the episodes and movements on which 


he touche in this sense he Aas 
vided an introduction to history 

JOUN CARROLL OF BALTIMORE: 
Founder of the American Catholic 
Hierarchy, by Annabelle M. Melville. 
(Scribner's. $4.50). This is a carefully 
prepared account of the career of one 
of the greatest of our churchmen—a 
born American, an able bishop whose 
wisdom and strength in difficult early 
days laid a solid foundation for subse- 
quent development. Smaller 


pro 


and lowe! 
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than Guilday 
two volume Life and 
Carroll, the book has 
tage of 


in price authoritative 
Times oO] John 
ilso the advan 
later that 
correct certain minor 
defects which appeared in the earlier 
work—some of which had been noted 
for correction by Guilday himself be 
fore his regretted death. The 
book, moreover, although well-equip 
ped with notes and references, is easier 
to read. The most serious difference of 
opinion between the two biographers 
concerns the alleged attempt of France 
to interfere with the organization of 
the Church in the young republic. 
DOCTOR AT DIENBIENPHU, by Paul 
Grauwin. (John Day. $4.50). You will 
not quickly forget the terrifying de 
scriptions given here by a military 
urgeon attached to a frontier 
which was overrun by an 
army 


appearing so 
the author can 


mucn 


new 


post 
immense 
possessed of all the terrible im 
plements of modern warfare 
by the now 
ard—a 


Assisted 
famous Genevieve de Gal 
flight nurse volunteered 
for hospital duty in those dreadful last 
he kept at work in the final 
‘tation where casualties, dead and dy 
were sent until the moment of 
surrender. His description evokes from 
us admiration for the 
scribes, and an 
the men 


who 
hours 
ing, 


heroism he de 
inclination to censure 
thousands of miles away 
whose pettiness and blundering caused 
oo many avoidable tragedies 

HITLER, by Otto Dietrich (Regnery 
83.95). This book, which does not pre 
tend to be 


pyschological 


a political document or a 
study, might be de 
scribed as a close-up of Hitler by his 
own Press Chief, or as a volume of 
personal reminiscences partaking 
more of the nature of household gossip 
than of serious study. Aiming to be a 
faithful chronicler, the author brushes 
what he regards as calumnies, 
but, on the other hand, speaks plainly 
of Hitler’s “diabolic qualities,” his “in 
human political morality,” 
sponsibility for thirty 
ing and sacrifice 

THE LONELY SKY, by William 
Bridgeman and Jacqueline Hazard 
(Holt. $3.95). Even top grade air pilots 
admire the almost superhuman experts 
who investigate the reactions of a jet 
plane going at supersoni 
few readers 


aside 


and his re 
vears of suffer 


in Germany 


spe ed; and 
will escape the spell of 
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Cleanse My Heart 


Veditations on the Sunday Gospels 
By Vincent P., MeCorry, 8.J. 


select pa me 


1 of Father Me 
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Standing on Holy Ground 


By Robert Nash, S.J. Vivid re 
suthe f th ‘rie-Dieu Hooks 

if The 

cent 
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The Friendship of Christ 
hy Robert Hugh Benson \ 
my} d direct in the 
loping the many-faceted 
ult and Ab t 


them 


ti 


t of Msgr. B 


Catholie Action 
and the Parish 


By Abbé G. Michonneau and Abbé K 
Meurice, translated by Edmond Bonin 
It author of Hevolution a City Pariah and 


The M 


Dogmatic Theology 


Volume I: The True Religion 
By Megr. G Van Noort 

ind revised by John J. Castelot 

William R. Murphy, S.S. TI 
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86.00 


Graceful Living 
{ Course in the 
of the Sacraments 


ippree tation 


By John Fearon, O.1 


sacran ita 
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$4.00 








The Father of the 
Little Flower 


By a sister of St, Thérése, translated 
by Michael Collins, S.M.A, TI my 
te a nt of personal re« tior 
magnificent pe nalit and 


greatness of St. Thérése’s fathe 
. — —_— 
Christian Spirituality 
Volume IV: From Jansenism to 
Modern Times 
Pourrat, S.S., translated by 
Attwater. With the last four centu 
it ' j atl , it broad 
and 
to the 
th 


By Pierre 
Donald 


throug h¢ r $6.00 
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these pages which tell about the lite: 
ally weird experiences of men while 
traveling at the rate of twelve hundred 
miles an hour. The co-author displays 
an extraordinary ability to describe 
the sensations of a jet pilot involved in 
an accident when going at full speed. 

THE UNITED NATIONS: 
Tyranny, by V. Orval Watts 
Adair. $3.00). “Planned 
those are fighting words. Yet the book 
justifies them. To be sure not all the 
delegates who signed the charter were 
equally guilty. Some were traitors; 
some were foes of human liberty; some 
were helpless opponents of the charter 
as signed. Now that the so-called 
Bricker Amendment is arousing Amer- 
ican citizens, the book is a timely one. 
Dr. Watts makes this apt comment on 
that amendment: “No danger to the 
people of this country has ever been 
so great as the present danger from 


Planned 
(Devin 
lyranny”’ 


centralized power in the Office of the 
President of the Federal Government. 
No limitation on the President’s treaty- 
making authority can ever put the lib 
erty of the’ people in such jeopardy as 
it is now from lack of such limitation.” 


Clarence Manion comments: “This 
book describes how periously close we 
are now to the permanent loss of our 
liberty. ... If a clinching argument is 
needed for the speedy adoption of the 
Bricker Amendment, Dr. Watt has sup 
plied it.” 

THE SPANISH MISSIONS OF TEXAS, 
by Walter F. McCaleb (Naylor. $2.75). 
Here, in hardly more than a hundred 
pages, is a summary of the work done 
by the Franciscan missionaries in 
lexas. It stresses the religious rather 
than the political features; but of ne 
cessity records the civilizing and spir- 
itualizing effect of the work done by 
the friars. The author says with truth 
that even though the efforts of the 
Franciscans bore almost no _ visible 
permanent fruit, there is still evidence 
of the beneficial impact of their heroic 
work. The author is 
scholarly. 

THE DECLINE OF THE AMERICAN 
REPUBLIC, by John T. Flynn (Devin 
Adair. $3.00). Some critics may choose 
to deal with this book by means of 
irony and innuendo; but few of them 


objective and 
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vould care to meet the author in de 
bate upon the issue it discusses. The 
open-minded reader will find the thesis 
fairly stated, the arguments pertinent 
and forceful. To be sure no man can 
forecast the future with certainty, vet 
the evidence that Mr. Flynn has sum- 
marized justifies the indictment he 
brings against our political 
Qur traditional freedoms are doomed 
unless the people will listen to those 
who present the facts as fearlessly as 
Mr. Flynn and speak as plainly. 
ADVENTURES IN PARADISE, by Wil 
lard Price (John Day. $5.00). Among 
the reasons why the book named above 
is offensive are these: 1. The author 
speaks contemptuously of the Christian 
idea of family life and points out the 
advantages of sexual promiscuity. 2. 
He calumniates the heroic French mis 
sionaries who sent their lives in the 
South Seas, saying nothing of the Eng 
lish preachers who, in order to incite 
the islanders against the Catholic mis 
sionaries, distributed fake pictures of 
priests and sisters 
women and children 
CHURCH AND STATE 
SLOVAKIA, by 
$5.00). 
reader, to 
above 


leaders. 


murdering native 
IN CZECHO. 
Ludvik Nemec (Van- 
The average American 
whom the country named 
was an unknown land until a 
few years ago, would perhaps be satis- 
fied with a small book on 
a single chapter in a large one. But 
this volume is for those who wish to 
have a complete description of Czecho- 
slovakia, from both the political and 
religious pojnt of view. Educated in 
Prague, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Wash- 
ington and Pittsburgh, persecuted at 
various times both by Nazis and Com- 
munists, active among refugees in this 
country as a representative of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
and also a busy author, Father Nemec 
makes his latest volume an admirable 
summation of the religious and politi- 
cal development of his native land 
until the beginning of World War II. 
It is also a story of what happened to 
Church and State in the last ten years 
His book takes rank immediately as a 
work of fine scholarship, an authentic 
reference book, and an impressive in- 
dictment of the Soviet revolution. 


lage. 


it, or even 





AMERICA AT MID-CENTURY, by 
André Siegfried (Harcourt, Brace. 
85.75). This book, a sort of sequel to 
the author’s America Comes of Age, 
has certain characteristics often found 
in volumes written by writers of es- 
tablished reputation. M Siegfried 
states somewhat apologetically that he 
has included certain “which 
might erroneously be taken as criti- 
cal”; but well-informed will 
complain not that he is critical, but 
that he fails to approach his task seri- 
ously enough and that he shows 
neither breadth nor depth in his 
thinking. 

THE PRIESTHOOD: A TRANSLA- 
TION OF THE PERI HIEROSYNES OF 
ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, by W. A. Jur- 
gens (Macmillan. $2.50), St. Chrysos- 
tom’s Dialogue on the Priesthood 
which appeared first in Greek, then in 
Latin, and later in English, comes to 
us now in a new English translation, 
the work of a well-trained scholar. It 
is provided with helpful footnotes, a 
subject index and 
tiblical reference. 
quotations from 
Westminster version, 
ment passages from 
translation 

THE PIERCED HEART: THE LIFE 
OF MOTHER MARY ANGELA TRUSZ- 
KOWSKA, Foundress of the Congrega 
tion of the Sisters of St. Felix, by 
Francis A. Cegielka (Bruce. $2.50) 
Prevented from entering the Visita 
tion by her obligation to care for her 
ailing father, Sophia Truszkowska 
worked among orphans and old pet 
sons. Eventually the group with which 
she was associated obtained ecclesias 
tical approval and from Po 
land to the new world; and now the 
community 1.000 mem 
bers, colleges, schools, 
hospitals, the 
ied and catechetical centers on both 
sides of the Atlantic 

THE CROATION NATION, IN) ITS 
STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM AND INDE- 
PENDENCE: (Vol. 3 of “Croatia” 
American Series). Antun F. Bonifacic 
ind Clement S. Mihanovich, eds. 
(Croatia Cultural Publishing Center) 
Those of us 


views 


readers 


a special index of 
New Testament 
Father Lattey’s 
the Old Testa 
tonald Knox’s 


are 


has more than 
conducting 


nurseries, homes for 


unaware of Cro 
itia’s great political and religious sig 


iificance in modern history 


Ww ho are 


‘ ould cor- 


rect that defect by means of the book 
named above. It comes from seven 
teen highly competent writers; and it 
contains a vast amount of pertinent 
information so skillfully presented that 
many a reader will wonder why or 
ganizations which fight genocide have 
given so little attention to the tragic 
plight of the Croatians. 

THE OUR FATHER, by Leo Veuthey, 
O.F.M.Cony. Translated by James 
Meyer, O.F.M. (Franciscan Herald 
Press Chicago, Ill. $2.00). The author, 
a native of Switzerland who has de 
voted most of his life to educating 
seminarians, has previously been ac 
claimed for his Union With Christ 
series published in book form last 
year. The Our Father is the second 
little volume whose basic theme “The 
Father is the beginning and end of all 
things,” reveals the heart of Francis 
can spirituality. Father Veuthey 
brings to the mind of both the layman 
and the religious the profound beauty 
and all-embracing wisdom of the Our 
Father as the perfect prayer of Christ 
This is a book to enrich the reader's 
meditations and spiritual growth 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, Nursing 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Iwelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 





LaSalle Military Academy 


wim = Foremost Catholic military school un 
7, der Christian Brothers. Accredited 

| college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 


progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC. 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 


Box O, Ockdale, L. |., N. Y 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 


College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 

Founded in 1899, it Is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres 
Modern residence halls Regular courses in 
arts and sciences Business administration 
home economics, premedical, teacher train 
ing. music B.A. and B.S. degrees 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notae Dame ve Namun 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 
Pre-projessional Training for Medicine 
Teacher Training 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 
Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Tuxedo Park, New York 


Beautiful school for girls, grades 7 to 12 
One hour from New York. Fully accredited 
Strong college preparation and general course 


Art, music, home economics, riding, dramatics 


Esrastisnep 1847 Write for catalogue 





Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 


Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Athliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M 3:40 P.M 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














Olde English 
Hlince Meat 


A THOUGH, like plum pudding, 
a popular winter holiday fa- 


vorite, Sexton Mince Meat is so 
wholesome and nutritious that it 
finds a welcome spot on the daily 
menu. The singularly delicious 
flavor and smooth consistency of 
Sexton @lde English have made 
it a universal favorite 
John Sexton & Co., Sexton Squere, Chicago, Ii! 





CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 


lege preparatory schools of New England Its loca 


tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 


is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 


age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 


tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 


resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 


effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 


them for success in entering college 


Headmaater: 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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The POPES 
ON YOUTH 


America Press 


Place your order Today! 


70 East 45th St.. New York 17,N. Y. 








“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smoking pleasure.” 


DEREK 


Fopular since IS74 








R. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H 
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Leonardo’s Immortal M aster piece 


Recreated for the A ges 


Here is a book which tells the inspiring story of a leading American artist's 
duel with the ravages of time to save a work of genius—of how Lumen Winter 
traveled to Italy to paint the only recreation ever made of Leonardo Da Vinci's 
great masterpiece, The Last Supper, in full size and color. 


There is probably no Christian living today who has nor directly or in 
directly been affected by this great masterpiece. 


THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO DA VINCI by Lumen Martin 
Winter (with text by Harrison Kinney and including full color reproduction of 
the replica) is a book every Catholic should read——a book for all lovers of art. 


130 pp 
46 ill, 
Leonardo's 
Last Supper 
in full color 
price: $).00 
Coward-McCann, Inc. ". o « Well- 
written, 
well edited, 
beautifully 
illustrated.” 
Worcester Telegram. 


lo: COWARD-McCANN, Inc 
210 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y¥ 


Please send me copies of THE LAST SUPPER OF LEONARDO 
DA VINCI @ $5.00 each postpaid. (Copies personally autographed by the 
author, Lumen Martin Winter.) 1! enclose my check for 


Name 
Address 


City Zone 
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My Daily Prayer 


| | / 
Daily \ | 


A Seasonal 





Prayers 


\ \ / Thoughts 


Lives of the Saints 


The supreme act of Catho- 
lic worship is the Holy Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. Next in 
dignity come the Hours of 
Prayer, which are set forth 
in the Breviary and known 
as the “Divine Office.” 
These Hours of Prayer 
form an unceasing round 
of praise and prayer during 
the day and night 


The praying of the Hours 
is obligatory on the Clergy 
and certain Religious. It is 
obvious that the majority 
of laymen cannot find time 
for this great “Work of 
God.” But a worthwhile 
and workable approach to 
the ideal is possible. 


AFA, 


Knowing that many laymen 
desire to take part in the 
prayer life of Holy Church 
and in the hope that even 
greater numbers will avail 
themselves of the privilege 
of praying in the spirit of the 
Breviary, the Confraternity 
of the Precious Blood here 
with presents this pocket- 
size Prayerbook. 


Pocket Sized ...512 pages §9° Printed in two colors 


ATTRACTIVELY BOUND IN BLACK TWO-TONE IMITATION LEATHER 
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Publishers of MY (MITATION OF CHRIST « MY DAILY PSALM BOOK * MY DAILY BREAD + MY SUNDAY MISSAL © CHRIST IN THE GOSPEL 
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THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


BROOKLYN 19 NY 


* mY WAY OF LIFE 
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"A. Bible wort 


FOR THE CATHOLIC HOME 
H ir in your hand. Feel the 


texture of its heavy leather. 
Examine the majestic binding, the 
raised Florentine tooling embossed 
with pure gold inlays, the genuine 
goldleaf top, the decorative head- 
bands. 

Now open it up. You will agree: 
“A work of art!” Nothing has been 
spared to make this the most beau- 
tiful, the most sumptuous Bible ever 
produced in America. You will fall 
in love with this jewel of a book! 
What a treasure for the Catholic 
family! 

Turn these beloved pages and you 
will be reading the noble Douay 


Price $12 (kc127) 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons 


12 Barclay Street 
New York 8, N. Y. 


| pane renee cars teeter 


uy of the name 


version of the Old Testament, the 
incomparable new Confraternity re- 
vision of the New Testament. You 
will also find a Frontispiece and 22 
full color paintings by the gifted 
artist Gebhard Fugel, 12 maps, and 
other useful historical, chronological 
and explanatory reference material. 
There are 1444 text pages in all. 
This superb edition of the Book 
of Books bears the Imprimatur of 
Francis Cardinal Spellman. With 
protective slipcase, its modest price 
is only $12.00 (#KC127). Other edi- 
tions: $7.50 (#KC107) slipcased; 
$4.50 (#KC103) no illustrations, 
boxed. At all good bookstores. 





